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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE APPEARANCE of Theodore Draper’s “Cuba and United 
States Policy,” his second special section on what only re- 
cently was best known as this country’s Caribbean play- 
ground, recalls the beginning of a change in the outward 
appearance of THE New LeAperR that has been warmly 
applauded by our readers. For it was with the publication 
of Draper’s March 27 supplement on this subject, “Castro’s 
Cuba: A Revolution Betrayed?” that we ran the first art 
cover in the magazine’s 38-year history. And since literally 
hundreds of you have asked how this came about, who our 
artists are, etc. (an indication, we think, of the unique rela- 
tionship between the NL and its devoted followers) , this strikes 
us as an appropriate occasion for telling the whole story. 

Actually, it starts with the arrival toward the end of 
January of an article about the New York Port Authority 
by a young freelance writer, Gerald Krefetz. A few days 
later he called to ask whether we would be interested in 
some “spot” drawings which his wife, who goes under her 
maiden name of Ruth Marossi professionally, would be 
happy to supply. We said yes, and both the article and the 
illustrations appeared in our February 6 National Reports 
section. 

That week, too, the couple visited our offices for lunch. 
It developed that Miss Marossi, an attractive young woman, 
was also a freelance writer by choice, but an artist by train- 
ing. She attended Cooper Union for three years and then 
moved on to Yale University’s School of Fine Arts, where 
she received her BFA in 1954, Over coffee, she detailed 
various ways in which THE New LEADER could be made 
more attractive by the addition of art work. We explained 
that we had long been aware of this, but could hardly pay 








artists when we were not even in a position to pay our 
writers. This did not deter her. In the following weeks her 
illustrations added a new dimension to “the book” pages 
and the “Marossi” signature became familiar to our readers, 

Along about the same time another newcomer to our pages, 
Richard Elman (whose review of Wallace Stegner’s 4 
Shooting Star appears on page 19 of this issue, and whose 
second novel, The Pippick Papers, is now in search of a 
publisher), led us to another very pretty young lady, Emily 
Schorr Elman. A graduate of the Syracuse University School 
of Fine Arts, where she received her BFA in 1956, she has 
exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Library of Congress, the San Francisco Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Boston Arts Festival, the National Academy of 
Design and the Contemporaries Gallery in New York. Mrs. 
Elman, too, consented to lend her talents, making “ESE” a 
familiar signature. 

Meanwhile, Ruth Marossi agreed to become our art direc- 
tor, and being one of those all too rare people who attacks 
whatever she undertakes with uncommon thoroughness and 
enthusiasm, she not only produced an enormous amount of 
material for us herself but succeeded in getting some of the 
best artists in town to contribute their work to THe New 
LeapER. As a result, by the time the first Draper supple- 
ment on Cuba came in we were in the happy position of 
being able to run our first art cover. Our regular readers, 
as we have already indicated, were quick to express their 
approval of the change; and we suspect that it has also been 
largely responsible for the fact that NL newsstand sales have 
almost doubled in the last three months. 

Oh yes, our cover this week is by Ruth Marossi. 
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‘IT IS NO LONGER WISE OR PRACTICAL TO MAKE OUR PLEA THROUGH THE TRADITIONAL CHANNELS." 





The Unpredictable Negro 


His 1s the era of the unpredict- 
Titi Negro. We are unpredict- 
able because we have al! but lost 
faith in the basic integrity of the 
white power structure. Thus it seems 
neither practical nor wise that we 
continue to make our plea through 
the traditional channels and in the 
expected manner. 

Once upon a time—and everybody 
didn’t live happily ever after—the 
Negro, North and South, could be re- 
lied upon to behave in a fairly well 
prescribed pattern. Our reaction to 
injustices seldom got beyond mass 





Louis E. LoMax, author of The Re- 
luctant African, was for 10 years a 
correspondent for the Baltimore Afro- 
American and is now free-lancing. 
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By Louis E. Lomax 


meetings; when they did we moved 
through recognized leadership organ- 
izations to make our plea in the 
solemnity of the courtroom. Unwit- 
tingly to be sure—but no less certain- 
ly—by limiting our approach to the 
courtroom we maintained our predic- 
tability and made it possible for the 
white power structure to thwart our 
efforts consistently. 

Proof of this lies in the fact that 
although the school desegregation 
decision is seven years old, less than 
7 per cent of the Negro school 
children in the South are attending 
integrated schools. For further evi- 
dence that court decisions are some- 
thing less than effective realities one 
need only remember that the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott of four years 


ago brought a Supreme Court fiat 
against segregation on busses and in 
waiting room facilities. The blood- 
spattered trail being made now by 
the Freedom Riders is proof of what 
happens when Negroes—or whites 
for that matter—attempt to imple- 
ment that decision. 

To ward off Federal action, the 
South has adopted a philosophy of 
token integration. A few  well- 
screened, well-scrubbed Negroes have 
been allowed into previously ll- 
white classrooms and the South is 
well on its way to confirming Missis- 
sippi Senator James Eastland’s pre- 
diction that efforts toward integra- 
tion would bring on a century of 
litigation. 

As a reporter who has tramped 








the integration circuit from Clinton, 
Tennessee, to Little Rock to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, | have heard 
the smothered cackles of segregation- 
ists who felt certain their delaying 
tactics would wear us down and in- 
sure a continuing white-dominated 
democracy. What they have done, 
instead, is to shatter our faith in the 
white power structure’s will to live 
up to its own freedom documents. 

It is now painfully clear that the 
Negro’s relief from injustice is, and 
will be, directly proportional to his 
ability to embarrass and pressure the 
Government during hours of inter- 
national crisis. This is a chilling con- 
clusion but, after all, the truth is the 
truth; and a recognition of this truth 
makes ashes of Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy’s plea that the Free- 
dom Riders disembark for a while to 
allow his brother a monolithic back- 
drop for the forthcoming talks with 
Western European and Communist 
heads of state. 


OUR BASIC factors provide the 
eles for the current racial 
unrest: 

First, the freedom rides (and they 
are just the beginning of many such 
moves) are beyond the scope and 
contro] organization. 
Thus, the white press’ eternal search 
for a “Negro leader” who can ac- 
count for everything that transpires 
is all but ludicrous. The initial free- 
dom rides were planned by the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE). 
After money had been raised and 
the trip arranged, CORE Director 
James Farmer, himself a former staff 
member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), called on NAACP 
Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins to 
apprise him of the trip. Certain as- 
pects of the rides are at variance 
with basic NAACP policy and Wil- 
kins could do little more than suggest 
local NAACP people who would pos- 
sibly give the riders aid and com- 
fort along the way. 

When the rides resulted in blood- 
shed at Montgomery, Dr. Martin 


of any one 






Luther King was in Chicago. It was 
Sunday and Dr. King was scheduled 
to fly into New York for an ap- 
pearance on “Open End,” a television 
program, with Wilkins, Dr. Gardner 
Taylor, Jackie Robinson and myself. 
Instead, and I think rightly so, King 
flew into Montgomery and used his 
towering influence to contain the 
Negro population. 

In reality, King had nothing to 
do with the freedom ride; nor, as I 
have said, did the NAACP. Yet they 
all combined to offer comfort and 
bail to the embattled riders. More, 
as Montgomery was making head- 
lines, additional Freedom Riders un- 
der separate auspices were boarding 
busses in Atlanta for further assaults 
against segregation. 

This kind of ground-swell action 
cannot be contained. No one leader 
—or group of leaders for that matter 
—can promise anything. They didn’t 
start the rides; they cannot control 
them. 

Secondly, the point of compromise 
was passed at Montgomery; the issue 
is defined and we are now in a fight 
to the finish. The various civil rights 
organizations differ on many things, 
but in this they are one: The assault 
upon segregation must get stronger, 
not weaker; more intense, not less 
frequent. I predict a most amazing 
summer: The slogan will be “Go 
South for Your Vacation,” and the 
South will be overrun by youths and 
adults, Negro and white, flouting the 
traditions of segregation. 

Thirdly, current events have re- 
duced the civil rights struggle to a 
moral issue. The Attorney General’s 
plea that we cease our efforts is like 
the policeman telling the good man 
not to shoot the thief for fear that 
the retort might disturb the slumber- 
ing community, Would the Adminis- 
tration admonish the Africans of 
Angola to relax rather than upset 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion? Or would it advise the Africans 
of Kenya not to press for inde- 
pendence because the white settlers 
are not quite ready to surrender the 
cherished white highlands? 





Finally, I am moved to comment 
that we Negroes are convinced that 
we are, on the whole, better Ameri. 
cans than our white brothers. We 
believe in what our freedom docu. 
ments say; the white power structure 
does not. It follows then—at least in 
our minds it does—that if this coun. 
try is to be saved, if it is to assume 
the posture it professes, we must 
carry the load by insisting that the 
Republic become what it swears it 
already is. 

Although we file our suit in the 
name of civil rights, we actually ap. 
pear as a friend of freedom and 
human justice. If our plea is heard 
and acted upon, the West—the United 
States, really—will take a long step 
toward correcting its relationships 
with the non-white peoples of the 
world. Most of these peoples are 
Western in mind and temperament; 
their estrangement—they call it “neu- 
tralism”—is largely due to our de- 
fault on the matter of mistreatment 
and exploitation. 

In basic terms, then, this is what 
the freedom rides are about. The 
unpredictable Negro is on the loose; 
he is apt to oppose segregation any- 
where, anytime, in any manner. And 
when he does the powerful leader- 
ship organizations will forget their 
bickering and close ranks about him. 

We know the Republic is em- 
barrassed by these incidents. But ex- 
perience has taught us that our re- 
lief is coincident with that em- 
harrassment. We deny, however, that 
we occasion the embarrassment. 
When we sit in a waiting room, we 
are taking the Constitution to mean 
what it says, we understand the Su- 
preme Court to mean what it says. 
It is the segregationists who are 
wielding the iron pipes and unleash- 
ing the savage dogs. If those who 
apply the law embarrass the Re- 
public more than those who abort 
it, and if the law-abiding rather than 
the lawbreakers must cease and de- 
sist, then the American promise is 
but a crue] joke on humanity and 
the American dream dissolves to the 
most God-awful nightmare. 


The New Leader 
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THE LAOS BLUNDER 


U.S. indecisiveness has condemned the strategic Southeast 


By Robert S. Elegant 


Honc Kone 
HE AMERICAN record in Laos 
oo: well serve as a handbook 
on how not to conduct foreign policy 
in an age of nuclear weapons and 
explosive nationalism. “If the United 
States had made up its mind to ‘lose’ 
Laos in the most humiliating and 
damaging way,” commented a Euro- 
pean diplomat, “it could not have 
done so more effectively.” 

The tragedy occurred precisely be- 
cause the U.S. never made up its 
mind about Laos. American prestige 
somehow became inextricably inter- 
twined with the tiny kingdom’s fate 
without any conscious decision on 
our part. There is no evidence that 
Washington ever seriously attempted 
to assess the importance of Laos to 
the non-Communist position — in 
Southeast Asia—or to relations with 
its allies, Asian and Western. In- 
stead, the U.S. made a series of op- 
portunistic 
ability to transform Laos into an 


overestimations of its 


anti-Communist bastion, without any 
apparent thought of North Vietna- 
mese or Chinese reactions. 

At this point, only a string of 
miracles can prevent the kingdom’s 
becoming a Communist stronghold. 
Paradoxically, today’s critical situa- 
tion was contrived by a timorous un- 
derestimation of American ability to 
hold—with or without its allies help 
—the key areas of Laos which are 
strategically and psychologically vital 
to Southeast Asia’s defense. 

The “neutralized” Laos likely to 
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Asian nation to ‘almost certain’ Communist domination 


emerge from the present negotiations 
at Geneva will represent a major 
Communist military victory. The 
country will probably serve, like 
“neutral” Cambodia, as a conduit 
for Communist guerrillas, arms and 
propaganda into other Southeast 
Asian nations. Even more disastrous, 
the Communists’ gradual take-over of 
Laos will greatly strengthen “the 
doctrine of inevitable Communism,” 
which saps Asia’s will to resist. 

All the U.S. mistakes can be 
summed up in a phrase: failure to 
gather sufficient information and re- 
fusal to face available facts. Wash- 
ington found itself. cast as the pro- 
tector of Laos after the 1954 Geneva 
Conference had legitimized the pres- 
ence of armed Pathet Lao insurgents 
in the north. The rebels were under 
the theoretical surveillance of a 
Polish, Indian and Canadian Inter- 
national Control Commission which 
was positively disinclined to note any 
malfeasance on the part of the Com- 
munists. Although we should have 
seen from the beginning that the 
promise was almost impossible to 
keep, the U.S. included Laos within 
its defense perimeter and attempted 
to create a modern road-bound army 
—acting through the French, who 
refused to cooperate—in order to de- 
fend a nation where the real threat 
came from guerrillas and infiltrators. 

Although more than $300 million 
have been spent in Laos since 1955, 
only a minute portion went for eco- 
nomic assistance. In 1960, for in- 
stance, only $2.5 million out of a 
total of $7 million appropriated for 
economic aid represented capital ex- 


penditure, and only $590,750 of that 
total was allotted to agriculture (in 
a country 99 per cent agricultural). 
It is not surprising that the much- 
discussed rural development program 
never reached beyond the suburbs of 
Vientiane. The rest of the $7 million 
went for salaries and upkeep of 
American aid personnel. 

The bulk of the $300 million was 
allotted to military assistance, which 
maintained a swollen, impotent army 
and provided luxuries for generals 
who had never commanded troops. 
Not a single American-trained bat- 
talion had joined the Royal Army 
before the cease-fire, and obsolete 
105-mm. artillery pieces were not 
provided until Kong Le’s attempted 
coup in August 1960. 

As if determined to teach corrupt 
Laotians new tricks, American aid 
was provided through procedures 
that positively invited dishonesty. Lo- 
cal currency to pay the army was 
“generated” by U.S. dollar grants 
underwriting the importing of con- 
sumer goods under highly complex 
licensing and exchange systems. As 
a result, a nation with about 20 
miles of all-weather roads, almost all 
in Vientiane itself, got fleets of Mer- 
cedes automobiles—and the _politi- 
cians got rich. Americans also got 
rich, as the record of Congressional 
investigations shows. The common 
people received nothing, and their 
resentment was exploited by Pathet 
Lao propagandists. Army recruits 
did not learn to fight and usually 
did not receive their full pay. 

These circumstanees, aggravated 
by French and Communist encour- 








agement, provoked paratroop Cap- 
tain Kong Le to stage his coup d'état 
in August 1960. They also won him 
the support of almost all of the 
middle-of-the-road The 


cocky and politically naive little cap- 


elements. 


tain (almost in spite of himself) 
became the focus of legitimate non- 
Communist social protest in a nation 
long dominated by a dozen great 
families. most of which owed their 
positions neither to feudal landhold- 
ings nor to past attainments, but 
simply to ability at political intrigue. 


HE U.S. could never decide 
| to dominate Laos or to 
maintain normal relations between 
sovereign, interdependent states. We 
accepted responsibility without pow- 
er; our “puppets” possessed no in- 
herent strength, but would not obey 
orders. Actually, attempting to domi- 
nate Laos would have been both 
foolish and risky, but it would un- 
doubtedly have been better than our 
constantly pratfalls be- 
Our natural 


allies were the most reactionary and 


recurring 
tween the two stools. 
least effective Laotians, since moder- 
ates were alienated by our complete 
disregard for economic betterment in 
favor of a military build-up. 

While pursuing an inadvertently 
provocative policy, Washington com- 
mitted an astonishing oversight. De- 
spite its endorsement of Vientiane’s 
claims of Vietminh invasions in 
1959, the U.S. did not attempt to 
create an effective army. Planners in 
Washington apparently never seri- 
ously considered the likelihood of 
while their 
own publicists trumpeted charges of 


Vietminh intervention, 
intervention. “It reminds one of the 
curious contempt Douglas MacAr- 
thur showed for the Chinese Com- 
munists’ power of intervention in 
Korea.” remarked a Western military 
attache at the time. 

When the apolitical Kong Le 
staged his coup in disgust, the Ameri- 
can Embassy—almost certainly on 
orders from Washington—failed to 
seek useful contacts with the man 


who had rallied whatever existed of 


liberal, non-Communist opinion in 
Laos. Official Americans in Vientiane 
actually ostracized one Briton who 
sought normal diplomatic contact 
with Kong Le. This policy—or lack 
of policy—was exacerbated by con- 
tinuing friction between the Ameri- 
can Embassy and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA). For a three- 
month period, the CIA, grooming its 
“strongman” General Phoumi Nosa- 
van in the south, refused to inform 
the Embassy in Vientiane. 

The final tactical error was com- 
mitted when, goaded by the CIA, 
General Phoumi finally took Vienti- 
ane in December 1960, after an ar- 
tillery battle more notable for sheer 
noise than for martial skill or cour- 
age. A handful of paratroopers or a 
half dozen hand-grenades could have 
blocked Kong Le’s escape to the 





Plaine des Jarres along a winding 
road and over a few flimsy bridges. 
For unknown reasons, the U.S. 
tacitly assented to Phoumi’s failure 
to act, either out of lassitude or the 
Oriental desire to avoid cornering 
the enemy. Having driven Kong Le— 
who had begun to have strong doubts 
about the Pathet Lao—into the arms 
of the Communists, we did nothing 
to halt him militarily. “If you are 
to embrace Kong Le,” 
an Asian diplomat in 
1960, “you should destroy him.” 
Still not convinced of Phoumi’s 
impotence, Washington persisted in 
its hopes of using him without con- 
trolling him. The drama moved to 


not willing 
commented 





the international stage, as the US, 
loudly protested its firm intention tp 
defend Laos. We sought a cheap 59. 
lution, attempting half-heartedly to 
bring in the Southeast Asian Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) and to re. 
verse the Right-wing’s complete col. 
lapse of will by pouring in military 
hardware the Army neither under. 
stood nor wished to use. 

Washington apparently felt the 
Russians could be frightened into 
stopping their airlift to Kong Le 
and the Pathet Lao, and that this 
would automatically reverse the situ. 
ation. Actually, the airlift was merely 
brilliant opportunism and the coun. 
try would have fallen even if not a 
single [1-14 had flown in Laotian 
skies—though the transition would 
have been slower. There was no easy 
way to frighten the Vietminh into 
withdrawing the cadres who sparked 
the Pathet Lao offensive. 

The United States today stands 
publicly associated with the self-seek- 
ing and impotent Laotian Right-wing, 
which began screaming for peace at 
any price the moment the situation 


turned, In March of this year, limited [ 


American intervention under SEATO 
sanction might have still held the 
Mekong River basin and the southern 
tail of Laos, which are vital to the 
security of the rest of Southeast 
Asia, without major international 
consequences. But we did not move 
because British and French opposi- 
tion to such action fortified the Ad- 
ministration’s disinclination 
fend what it considered anti-inter- 


to of 


vention sentiment at home. 

Thus, we preserved the SEATO 
alliance pro forma, though we of- 
fended our apprehensive Asian al- 
lies and destroyed the confidence in 
American resolution which was the 
mainstay of the alliance. Today, 4 
major propagarida defeat—and pos 
sibly strong Chinese counter-interven- 
tion—would certainly follow Ameri- 
can intervention. Trying to placate 
European allies with limited interests 
in the area, the U.S. has almost con- 
vinced all Asia that it lacks the will 
to resist Communist expansion. 
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Letter from Tokyo 





May in Japan 


By Edward Seidensticker 


ToKyYo 


HATEVER else Japan may be, 
W: is a country teeming with 
energetic people—and May always 
seems the time when their energies 
are released. In the brief interval be- 
tween the departure of chill from the 
nation’s drafty houses and the advent 
of mugginess, the Japanese perpetual- 
ly find issues about which they can 
demonstrate. 

There were no really hot issues 
lat month. The old nagging ones 
were there, to be sure: Okinawa, re- 
armament, the Republic of Korea— 
which the Socialists (the largest op- 
position party in Japan) scorn as 
unworthy . of diplomatic relations. 
But these are problems that have 
been with the Japanese long enough 
for most people to be bored with 
them, So this year two new issues 
were found, both of which could have 
been avoided, One was introduced by 
the Kennedy Administration in its 
nervousness about the value of the 
dollar, the other by conservative “pro- 
Americans” in Japan. 

The first has to do with repayment 
of the Japanese “debt” to the United 
States for immediate postwar aid. 
Though the total amount of the aid 
is fairly clear, no one knows how 
much was a gift and how much, if 
any, a loan. The U.S., applying the 
precedent of Germany, seems deter- 
mined to press for repayment of a 
third of the total amount, or some- 
thing over half a billion dollars. 

The Japanese 
probably offer to pay between a 


ee 


government will 
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fourth and a fifth, and the Socialist 
opposition can be counted upon to 
resist any payment at all. Never 
afraid to be inconsistent, the So- 
cialists believe on the one hand that 
the U.S. is a sort of international 
boa constrictor, and on the other 
that a generous U.S. never expected 
to be repaid a cent for its postwar 
aid, 

There is sure to be unpleasantness 
when the 
Japanese Diet, 
whether the effort to regain a few 
dollars is worth the trouble. The 
great principle guiding American 
relations with Japan ought to be a 
very simple one: Lie low and be 
quiet. Only 
escapable should be raised, and the 
debt issue is hardly of this kind. 

The second problem this May is 
of the sort that makes a person won- 
der whether the U.S. has any really 
steadfast friends in Japan. With the 
anniversary of the 1960 riots ap- 
proaching, the troublesome problem 
of American bases in Japan has again 
been raised, and this time not by the 
Socialists, who oppose any sort of 


issue comes before the 
and one wonders 


issues that are in- 


military cooperation with the U.S., 
but by Ryutaro Azuma, the con- 
servative Governor of Tokyo, and the 
preparatory committee for the 1964 
Olympics, which are to be held in 
Tokyo, 

Plans for the games have pro- 
ceeded in a rather strange fashion. 
The Japanese have assumed, in effect, 
that the U. S. would provide the 
Olympic village. Camp Drake, some 
five miles beyond the Tokyo city 
limits in Saitama Prefecture, was an 
important American replacement de- 
pot during the Korean War; today 


it is a reserve installation, only partly 
occupied. The Governor and _ the 
committee apparently assumed that 
Camp Drake would be returned to 
the Japanese and could then be made 
into the Olympic village. 

But it now seems that the Ameri- 
cans never intended to return Camp 
Drake permanently, but only to lend 
it for the occasion. This, the Japanese 
insist, is not enough, and the con- 
servatives have taken to demon- 
strating against American “obstruc- 
tionism.” 

The Japanese say that it is too 
late to make other plans. Although 
the U.S. made no clear commitment 
to give up Camp Drake, responsi- 
bility will rest with it if there is no 
Olympic village, no Olympics and 
Japan stands humiliated before the 
world. 

The Japanese are proud of being 
an “intuitive” race, and perhaps 
someone somewhere had an intuition 
about American assent, and thought 
it a sturdy enough base to build 
Olympic plans on. Yet the fact that 
the issue was allowed to slide on so 
long suggests that, in the minds of 
the planners, tardiness in coming to 
a showdown might be a strong 
weapon for beating the Americans 
into submission. The lateness of the 
hour has certainly been a powerful 
force in uniting Japanese opinion 
and bringing the radical opposition 
into the act, though one suspects that 
it cares less than nothing about the 
Olympics. 

In any event, it has been demon- 
strated that conservative Japanese 
are quite capable of acting in op- 
position to the interests of the U.S. 
forces. They do not necessarily see 
those interests and their own as 
identical. 

The point is worth making, be- 
cause of a strong tendency on the 
think of 
Japanese conservatives as “our 
people.” That they are nobody’s 
people but their own need hardly 
surprise us, but it needs restating 
lest we start taking them too much 


for granted. 


part of Americans to 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


N THE SECOND week of May 1960. 

Communist party and Komsomol 
workers handed blank questionnaires 
to a total of 1,000 Soviet citizens 
at 10 points along the 30th meridian, 
from Nikel in the north to Gaivoron 
in the south. This was the first ven- 
ture of a new Public Opinion In- 
stitute (/nstitut 
Mneniia), an important event in a 


Obshchestvennovo 


society where, even now, the Party’s 
own pronouncements are deemed to 
be adequate expressions of the popu- 
lar mood. Since then, the institute 
has completed two additional sur- 
veys, and has promised more. 

The first poll was devoted to atti- 
tudes on war and peace; the second, 
to living standards; the third and 
most recent, to opinions of the young 
generation about itself. Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda, the Young Communist 
League newspaper which runs the 
institute, has provided summaries of 
the surveys. But to appreciate the 
survey results, it is necessary to 
understand how the 
lects its information. By the most 
charitable standards, its techniques 


institute col- 


are crude and, in some instances. 
unscientific. 

In sampling, the institute combines 
hunch and expediency. Even though 
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precise techniques and: special rules 
normally govern the determination 
of appropriate sample sizes in vari- 
ous types of surveys, the institute, 
in its war and peace poll, arbitrarily 
decided on 1,000 (the figure “sug- 
gested itself”) because “10 or 100 
opinions would hardly be convinc- 
ing” and “it would be impracticable 
to poll 100,000.” 

As for the composition of the sam- 
ple, the Russians were guided by 
“common sense” and chose, arbi- 
trarily again, a particular geographi- 
cal cross section of the population. 
The results may or may not be rep- 
resentative, but we have no way of 
knowing—neither does the institute 
—what biases were introduced or 
how to allow for them. 

In the living standards survey, 
“conductors distributed the question- 
. in a single carriage of 
each of 65 trains leaving Moscow 


naires .. 


one day,” netting 1,600 replies. But 
who rides the trains (most of them 
long-distance runs)? Industrial ex- 
Vacationing 
Youngsters going to new jobs? For- 


ecutives ? families? 
tunate tourists headed abroad? Cer- 
tainly very few peasants, who con- 
stitute the largest—and most under- 
privileged—group in the society and 
whose inadequate representation in 
the sample must have colored the re- 
sults. 

And in the last survey, on youth 
attitudes, readers of Komsomolskaya 
Pravda were asked to clip a printed 
form from the newspaper and mail 
it to the institute. This almost cer- 





tainly drew more than a_ random 
quota of Komsomol officers, activists 
and enthusiasts. 

The way in which the questions 
were posed also raises problems of 
validity. Not only a polling specialist, 
but almost any ordinary Soviet citi: 
zen could have told the _ institute 
about the probable effect of using 
Komsomol and Party people to hand 
out and collect questionnaires on a 
current political topic. Many, per. 
haps most, of the published replies 
to the war-and-peace survey were 
undoubtedly genuine, even movingly 
so. Yet in others the language sug- 
gests a keen awareness of an inter 
ested party interposed between the 
respondent’s innermost thoughts and 
his blank questionnaire. 

Other defects could be cited, but 
perhaps the institute’s staff should 
not be judged too harshly. Not onl; 
are they novices in a technically de- 
manding enterprise, but the develop: 
ment of survey techniques in_ the 
Soviet Union has been stifled by the 
regime’s long-standing hostility to 
objective sociological inquiry. Prob- 
ably the limitations of each survey 
result more from ignorance of meth- 
odology than intentional rigging. And 
though the institute’s work can hard- 
ly be accepted as unimpeachable sci- 
entific evidence, it has produced some 
interesting bits of information. 

The results of the war-and-peace 
survey reflect the still _unhealed 
wounds left on the Soviet populace 
by World War II and the efforts 


of Soviet propagandists to exploit 
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and manipulate deeply felt anti-war 
sentiments to support the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. There were 
three main questions: 

1. Will mankind succeed in avert- 
ing a war? 

2. On what do you base your 
belief? 

3, What must be done above all 
to strengthen peace? 

Respondents were also asked to 
give their age, sex and occupation, 
and to tell what losses they and their 
families suffered in the recent war. 
Signing the questionnaire was op- 
tional. 

According to the institute, 96.8 
per cent replied that war would be 
averted. It is difficult to say how 
much of this confidence sprang from 
actual expectation, how much from 
the projection of hopes. Also, the 
wording of the questionnaire may 
have suggested to some respondents 
that they were voting for or against 
war rather than expressing an opin- 
ion whether it would be avoided. 


Specifically, the inclusion of ques-, 


tion 3 could be expected to trigger 
a larger affirmative response to ques- 
tion 1 than if the latter appeared 
alone. In any case, the optimism of 
the sample was unmistakably high. 

In the analysis of the second item, 
the institute succumbed to the 
temptation to make propaganda, and 
its conclusions went far beyond what 
the data warranted. “Four hundred 
sixty-eight persons” announced the 
institute, “base their ‘Yes’ on the 
great impact of the movement of the 
working people of all countries for 
world peace.” How it arrived at this 
remarkably precise figure or what 
constitutes the “great impact of the 
movement of the working people of 
all countries for world peace,” the 
institute did not say. 

Moreover, the poll was used to 
justify Khrushchev’s wrecking of the 
Paris summit meeting, which took 
place between the distribution of 
questionnaires and the publication of 
The institute noted that 
“only a few dozen mention their 
expectation of a favorable outcome 


answers. 
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of the Paris conference among all 
the arguments.” Worst of all, the 
institute gave no opportunity for in- 
dependent evaluation of the data, for 
its report included only a handful of 
illustrative responses which it con- 
sidered to be typical. 

So, too, with data from the third 
item on what must be done to 
strengthen peace. We have only the 
word of the institute that the “Soviet 
people undividedly support the for- 
eign policy of the Communist party 
and the Soviet government aimed at 
the affirmation of the ideas of peace- 
ful coexistence of the two social sys- 
tems,” and a few carefully picked 
corroborative examples. 

Finally, the survey reflects the 
enormous personal tragedy of World 
War II for many Soviet citizens. 
Eight hundred and ninety-four of the 


hear from agitators. To what extent 
they have internalized these slogans 
may be another matter. A good poll 
would have shed some light on this. 
The institute’s efforts revealed more 
about Soviet propaganda practices 
than about what people are actually 
thinking. 


ERHAPS SOMETHING was learned 

from the first experience, for the 
poll on living standards is better 
on almost every count. The methods 
used to collect the data still were 
not perfect, but the use of train con- 
ductors instead of Komsomol and 
Party people was a’ great improve- 
ment; the statistical analysis was 
more detailed and straightforward; 
and the topic ‘itself was such that 
the experience of daily life made 
own 


respondent _ his 


each expert 





1,000 respondents reported having 
suffered “serious losses” during the 
war. Considering that the area cov- 
ered by the poll was almost entirely 
under Nazi occupation for some 
years, there is no reason to doubt 
the high proportion. 

Of the three polls, the war-and- 
peace survey is the least satisfactory, 
not only from a technical point of 
view, but because it merely revealed 
what was already well known: that 
Soviet citizens, under proper stimuli 
(and here the use of Komsomol and 
Party interviewers is of paramount 
importance) can faithfully reproduce 
what they read in the newspapers or 


rather than an uncritical victim of 
petrified official prose. 

In this survey, four questions were 
asked: 

1. Has 
changed in recent years? (Risen, re- 
mained the same, declined. ) 

2. In what way? To what do you 
chiefly attribute this? 

3. Which do you consider most 
reduction of 


your living standards 


urgent (underscore) : 
the working day, increase in the 
output of consumer goods, housing 
construction, improvement in serv- 
ices, increase in food output, higher 
wages, enlargement of the number of 
children’s institutions? 








4. What do you suggest for the 
quickest possible solution of the 
problems indicated above? 

Provision was made also for the 
respondent to indicate his occupa- 
tion, sex, place of residence, size 
of family, number of breadwinners 
in the family and, if he wished, his 
name. 

According to the statistical sum- 
mary of the institute’s report, 73 per 
cent of the respondents indicated a 
rise in their standard of living, 20 
per cent reported no change, and 7 
per cent claimed a drop. There were 
only slight variations, none of them 
statistically significant, according to 
region of domicile. Variations be- 
tween occupational categories repre- 
sented in the sample were also in- 
significant, except that a smaller pro- 
portion (though still a majority) of 
the pensioners and unemployed said 
their living standards improved. 

The institute concluded that im- 
provements have affected “all strata 
and groups of the population without 
exceptions, that indeed, every ‘soul’ 
in the country is benefiting from the 
rise in production” (italics in the 
original). On the basis of the insti- 
tute’s own figures, only the first part 


About one-third of the respondents 
declared that they benefited chiefly 
from the greater abundance of food 
and consumer goods; another third 
mentioned wage increases, others 
cited the shorter working day, job 
promotion, lower prices, increases in 
pensions, discontinuation of state 
loans and (mostly the handful of 
peasants in the sample) reductions 
in taxes. Those whose standards 
failed to rise, or fell, cited reasons 
such as wife’s unemployment due to 
pregnancy and childbirth, the ex- 
pense of feeding a new baby, the 
“slowness with which prices are being 
reduced on many important foods 
and goods,” no improvement or a 
cut in wages, the shortage of housing 
space and the need “to rent a room 
privately,” loss of seniority, demo- 
tions and retirement. Even allowing 
for a substantial margin of error in 
the institute’s sample, these results 
no doubt reflect real changes which 
have taken place in living standards 
over the past years and which have 
been widely advertised by the Party 
and Government. 

In responses to the third question, 
scarce and substandard housing was 
the most frequent complaint: More 





of the statement is true; the second 
is not, unless the 27 per cent of the 
population who claimed a drop or 
no change in living standards dis- 
appeared after the poll was taken. 


than half of the respondents men- 
tioned it. A number of concrete sug- 
gestions for improvements in housing 
were made, including the develop- 
ment of better and more efficient 











construction technology, the use of 
draft or volunteer labor to supple. 
ment regular construction personnel, 
the use of personal savings to buy 
apartments at state prices. easier 
availability of supplies for private 
home building, priority allocations 
to newlyweds, etc. 

Second in frequency was the de. 
mand for higher wages, mentioned 
by more than one-fourth of the per. 
sons questioned. Some respondents 
asked for a general wage increase, 
particularly for the lower paid cate. 
gories; others wished an adjustment 
in the system of wage scales to pro- 
vide more equitable treatment for 
occupations they considered under- 
paid. 

Dissatisfaction with the availability 
of consumer goods, a desire for bet- 
ter food supplies and demands for 
improved children’s institutions were 
each mentioned by almost one-fifth 
of the people in the sample. Nu- 
merous suggestions were advanced, 
from mechanization of farm produc- 
tion to the ousting of “conceited of- 
ficials, ‘know-it-alls’ remote from the 
people.” 

In sum, the living standards sur- 
vey was a reasonably workmanlike 
project. If there is room for argu- 
ment with some of the _institute’s 
easy over-generalizations, the poll 
provided some data from which an 
independent observer can draw his 
own conclusions. Though marred by 
inadequate attention to essential 
sampling and statistical criteria, it 
reflected at least an awareness of 
what kind of scientific procedure is 
necessary. 


_- YOUTH SURVEY, whose results 
were published in January and 
February of this year, asked the 
following questions of Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda’s readers: 

1. What do you think of your 
generation? Does it please you and 
are you Satisfied with its goals? 

2. On what do you base your 
opinion? 

3. In your opinion, what traits are 
strongest in Soviet young people? 
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Where are they most clearly in evi- 
dence ? 

4, In your opinion, are there any 
negative characteristics | common 
among young people? 

5. What justification do you have 
for your opinion? 

6. Which of the following is, in 
your opinion, more typical of young 
people (underline one): purposeful- 
ness, a lack of goals? 

7. Do you have a personal goal 
in life? 

8. What is it? 

9, What must be done to achieve 
it? 

10. What have you already done? 

11. Do you think you will achieve 
your goal? 

12. On what do you base your 
conviction ? 

In the first four days after the 
blank questionnaire appeared in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, almost 2,000 
responses were received. No final 
count has yet been given, but it must 
have reached many times that figure. 
The institute still has not published 
its own statistical summary of re- 
sults and has made available only a 
few exemplary responses. Their tone 
ranged from total enthusiasm to utter 
disenchantment. 

A 25-year-old carpenter from Stal- 
ingrad oblast wrote: “A year ago, I 
had the happiest day of my life— 
I was accepted for membership in the 
CPSU. On that day I gave an oath 
to justify the faith of the comrades 
who accepted me into their glorious 
ranks... . Our Communist party and 
Soviet government have given to us, 
to youth, all essential conditions. 
Work! Study! Dare!” 

At the other extreme, a 19-year- 
old working girl from Moscow said: 
“Money—this is everything. Luxury 
and well-being, love and happiness. 

. . If there is money, there are 
friends and comrades, there is every- 
thine you want. You condemn those 
who don’t work, who don’t do any- 
thine, but surely they can only be 
envied, since they know how to make 
use of life—we live only once!” 

A number of recurrent themes ran 
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through many of the responses: great 
awareness and some anxiety about 
completing education and moving up- 
ward on the social scale; a desire for 


excitement and adventure; com- 


V/ 


plaints about juvenile delinquents 
and deviants. The youth survey pro- 
vides rich and informative vignettes 
of the mood of the new generation, 
but very little systematic data. Per- 
haps there will be more to go on 
if the institute adds to its initial 
reports. 


HE OPINION POLLs provide a re- 

freshing contrast to the absurd 
fiction that all Soviet citizens agree 
on absolutely everything. They are 
also a sign of the regime’s rising 
self-confidence and capacity to toler- 
ate a certain amount of linen-wash- 
ing in public. 

However, the use of public opinion 
polls does not mean that the Party 
and Government have suddenly de- 
cided to submit to the vox populi. 
Conducting opinion polls is not 
enough. What topics are polled, when 
and how the polls are administered 
and what use is made of the informa- 
tion they yield, all make a difference. 
For polls, like elections, are demo- 
cratic inventions which can be used 
for non-democratic ends. The Soviet 
record of single-slate elections is well 
known. Will the regime abuse poll- 
ing too? 


Polls can be restricted to “safe” 
topics which will yield favorable re- 
sponses. Controversial political issues 
can be avoided, while the freedom to 


“disagree” is demonstrated by report- 





ing a range of opinions on inconse- 
quential matters. (Is it really so im- 
portant to decide whether conditions 
should be improved by lowering 
prices or raising wages? Suppose the 
respondents to the poll on standards 
of living had been asked, instead, 
whether they favored less capital in- 
vestment and smaller military expen- 
ditures?) And testing opinion after 
policy decisions have been made may 
suggest broad popular support in 
some instances, but this is no sub- 
stitute for asking the people in the 
first place. 

The temptation to wrap propa- 
ganda in the mantle of scientific au- 
thority is particularly strong when 
the Government exercises a monopoly 
over the channels of communication. 
When this happens, polls lose their 
original function of measuring public 
opinion and become tools to create 
and manipulate it. The institute must 
choose between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate use of polls. Thus far, it 
has wavered. If past Soviet perform- 
ance is a guide, it will choose the 
latter. Soviet propaganda would then 
command a sophisticated and effec- 
science 


tive new  technique—and 


would be the poorer. 
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By Bernard Schwartz 
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President Kennedy, in a recent special message to Con- 
gress and in his news conferences, has asked for changes 
in the regulatory commissions that watch over many im- 
portant areas of the nation’s economy. In this article, 
Bernard Schwartz, professor at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Law and former chief counsel to the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, analyzes 
the President’s suggestions for improving the agencies 
and offers his own views on what action should be taken. 





HE MOST significant fact about the Kennedy Ad. 

ministration’s relationship to the Federal regulatory 
agencies is that it is actually interested in them. or the 
first time since Franklin D. Roosevelt, the White House 
is occupied by a man who has indicated both awareness 
of and concern with the problems presented by these 
commissions. One of John F. Kennedy’s first acts as 
President-elect was the appointment of James M. Landis 
to make a study of the Federal agencies. Since his jin. 
auguration, the President has taken important steps to 
implement the report which Landis submitted to him at 
the end of 1960. Moreover, at his news conferences and 
elsewhere, Kennedy has demonstrated his own familiarity 
with the regulatory agencies. This represents a refreshing 
change from his predecessor. At a news conference on 
February 26, 1958, President Eisenhower was asked about 
something that went on in the commissions. He replied, 
“You are bringing up a thing | have not heard of.” 

“The independent regulatory commission,” said the 
first Hoover Commission, “is a comparatively new fea- 
ture of the Federal government. It consists of a board 
or commission, not within an executive department, 
and engaged in the regulation of some form of private 
activity.” The type of regulatory authority vested in 
these bodies falls into two general categories: Some. 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC). created 
in 1887 as the first of the agencies, are granted broad 
powers of control over a given industry, such as the 
railroads. Others are given extensive authority to pre 
vent certain abusive practices anywhere in the economy; 
e.g., the Federal Trade Commission is empowered to 
prohibit unfair methods of competition on the part of 
businessmen engaged in interstate commerce. 

Few tasks performed by our Government are of more 
consequence than those which have been assigned to 
the major regulatory commissions. The key areas they 
supervise include land and air transportation, gas and 
electric power, communications, banking and the invest- 
ment markets, competitive practices and labor relations. 
Their decisions directly affect the national economy and 
influence the quality, service and prices paid by con- 
sumers in nearly every category of trade and commerce. 

In recent years, there has been growing concern over 
the functioning of the regulatory bodies, occasioned, in 
part, by the disclosures of the House Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee. Yet observers of the Federal agen- 
cies have long known that the problem is more basic 
than corruption or improprieties. In a noted 1952 dis- 
sent, Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson referred to 
a widespread “malaise in the administrative scheme.” 
Coming from one who had himself been a prime architect 
of many of the New Deal regulatory agencies, the remark 
was most revealing. Twenty years earlier, it would have 
been almost unthinkable for a man of Jackson’s political 
convictions to criticize the commissions. At that time, 
the regulatory process was seen by its proponents as the 
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great hope for our governmental system. Through it, 
they hoped to work a modification of the economy and 
the society comparable to the English reform movement 
of the 19th century. Many supporters of Federal regula- 
tion went even further and saw the eventual successor 
to private industry in the administrative agency which 
would take over the role of economic leadership in the 
“public interest.” This, in Louis Jaffe’s phrase, was the 
ultimate view that enthralled the extreme New Dealer. 
It was also the horrid specter that terrified the world 
of private industry. 

Today. neither the thrill nor the chill accurately re- 
flects the reality of the regulatory process. The out- 
standing feature of the Federal commissions is the ex- 
tent to which they have failed to justify the hopes and 
fears which attended their creation. In most important 
respects, the regulatory agencies have proved in practice 
to be the very antithesis of the theoretical considerations 
that lay behind their establishment. 

The primary reason for the creation of the commis- 
sions was to protect the consuming public. In the dif- 
ferent fields subject to federal regulation, the consumer 
is helpless without governmental protection. The lack of 
effective competitive forces makes it futile to depend only 
on the normal working of the free market to protect the 
consumer, In actual practice, particularly in recent years. 
the “public interest” which these agencies were intended 
to further has all too often become synonymous with the 
private interests of the dominant groups in the regulated 
industries. The result has been that, instead of the system 
intended by Congress, we have a fundamentally different 
system, one which is essentially self-regulating. In many 
of the regulatory agencies today the prevailing attitude 
toward the consumer is all too reminiscent of the 19th 
century railroad magnate, William Vanderbilt, who said: 
“The public be damned.” 


— KENNEDY has stated that the capacity of 
the agencies to meet their responsibilities has “be- 
come a subject of tremendous significance to the en- 
tire nation.” But what measures has the President in- 
dicated should be taken to see that such responsibilities 
will be met more adequately than they have been under 
the previous Administration? The steps taken or pro- 
posed so far with regard to the regulatory commissions 
have been anything but radical. Many observers feel 
that nothing less than a complete overhaul of the federal 
agencies is needed; but Kennedy and his advisers have 
indicated that they are plainly not of this view. Judging 
from his words and acts until now, the President believes 
that changes in personnel and internal administrative 
reforms will bring about the improvement in the com- 
missions that all agree is necessary. 

“No other single step,” he asserted in a special mes- 
sage to the Congress on April 13, “can accomplish as 
much” as “high quality personnel in charge of these 
agencies.” The postwar decline in the commissions 
demonstrates the importance of the problem of per- 
sonnel. In recent years, the regulatory agencies have 
increasingly come to be made up of men of meager 
distinction. The majority of appointees since FDR’s 
day have been mediocrities chosen to repay political 
debts or men appointed through connections with the 
regulated groups themselves. 

That Kennedy’s appointments to the regulatory agen- 
cies constitute a vast improvement over those made by 


his predecessors can hardly be gainsaid. At the same 
time, it is doubtful whether the President has really 
seized the opportunity to appoint men big enough to 
do the job needed. Political realities, it is often said, 
make it impossible for the mass of officialdom to be 
chosen on the basis of merit alone. Yet it remains true 
that there was a day when men of the caliber of 
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William O. Douglas, James M. Landis, Jerome Frank 
and Joseph P. Kennedy served on the Federal com- 
missions. 

As far as the President’s proposed administrative re- 
forms are concerned, it can scarcely be said that they 
work any drastic changes in the regulatory agencies. 
As stated in his April 13 message, they have two main 
goals: reduction of excessive delays in the agencies and 
rendering those bodies more responsible to the White 
House. The first of these aims is to be achieved by an 
administrative conference which will recommend steps 
to improve agency procedures. The second is to be 
achieved by what President Kennedy in his message 
euphemistically refers to as “sharpening of agency re- 
sponsibility.” 

This greater responsibility, in turn, is to be brought 
about by two measures. The first would be to have all 
the commission chairmen appointed by the President, 
to serve at his pleasure. This is already the case with 
regard to several of the major agencies; Kennedy pro- 
poses to make it the rule for all of them. Second, the 
President has recommended that the chairmen of the 
agencies have virtually complete control over staff, 
budget and organization within their agencies. Presi- 
dentially appointed chairmen would become the effec- 
tive administrative, as well as titular heads of the com- 
missions. 

A change of this sort might enable the White House 
to dominate the agencies completely. In a 1935 de- 
cision upholding the independence of the regulatory 
agencies from the President, the Supreme Court said: 
“It is quite evident that one who holds his office only 
during the pleasure of another, cannot be depended 
upon to maintain an attitude of independence against 
the latter’s will.” This observation applies with particular 





STRIKING A BLOW FOR KARL MARX 


Illicit Prayer-Book Publisher In Moscow Put Out of Busi- 


ness.—Newspaper headline. 


Hail the agents of the State! 
They’ve caught him. He confesses. 
Arrest the filthy reprobate 


And smash to bits his presses. 


Toward prison, give the wretch a shove 
Past the shrouded steeple. 

His crime? He is a pusher of 
The opium of the people. 


—Richard Armour 











force to the relationships between the President and 
commissions dominated by chairmen whom he may re- 
move from office at will. Such Executive control is in- 
compatible with the very idea of an independent regu- 
latory agency. In using the commission device, Congress 
deliberately set up governmental organs outside the 
hierarchy of the Executive branch. Because of the vast 
power vested in the agencies and the tremendous pres- 
sures to which they might be subject, it is essential that 
they be insulated from the control of the political 
branches. This is especially true because the agencies 
exercise significant quasi-judicial powers; they are the 
supreme courts of their regulated industries. In the 
words of one of the greatest of modern commissioners, 
Joseph Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“To be successful they must be masters of their own 
souls, and known to be such.” 

The House Oversight Subcommittee investigation and 
the Senate Dixon-Yates probe have vividly shown the 
susceptibility of the commissions to Executive _inter- 
ference. And phone calls from the White House— 
whether from a Sherman Adams or his counterpart in 
prior Administrations—are merely the most dramatic 
illustrations of overt Executive pressures. Clearly, only 
agencies whose members enjoy an independence com- 
parable to that of the judiciary may be expected to 
display the same resistance to extralegal pressures that 
has characterized the Federal courts. Perhaps, indeed, 
nothing less than a true judicial tribunal can really be 
expected to resist the pressures to which the regulatory 
agencies have all too frequently succumbed, If this is 
true, the present commissions should be replaced by a 
Federal administrative court which would be _ vested 
with the judicial functions now exercised by the regula- 
tory agencies. Only a court, manned by judges endowed 
with what the Supreme Court once termed “that inde- 
pendence of action and judgment which is essential to 
the administration of justice without respect to persons,” 
can hope to withstand the political and other pressures 
to which Federal administrative agencies inevitably suc- 
cumb. 

It may well be that ultimately the interest demonstrated 
by President Kennedy in the regulatory agencies will 
prove more significant than the details of his proposals. 
Yet, will interest alone be enough in the long run, 
unless it is accompanied by real efforts to resolve the 
present crisis in the commissions? Inadequative pallia- 
tives for the present regulatory system may do more 
harm than good. Once adopted, they will give the 
illusion of safeguards which in fact do not exist. Com- 
missions composed of men who are insulated by neither 
the tenure nor the traditions of the judiciary cannot 
really be expected to act with true independence. To 
retain the essentials of the present system and still 
remedy its inherent defects is as impossible a task as 
the squaring of the circle. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Preserving Our 
National Parks 


BOHN 


HY IN THE world I| have never 
W vera about or subscribed to 
the National Parks Magazine | shall 
never know. Advertisements by the 
dozen for weekly and monthly jour- 
nals have been cluttering up my mail- 
box for years. But until a couple of 
months ago I had never received a 
single come-on from the organ of 
the National Parks Association. 

I subscribed immediately and have 
since received the numbers for April 
and May. It is a beautiful magazine, 
only 20 pages thick because it con- 
tains practically no advertising. Yet, 
it is filled with much valuable infor- 
mation about our national parks, a 
subject I really care about. 

The national park system is op- 
erated by the National Park Service, 
a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior. The Service is probably run 
about as well as any department of 
any government ever was. Conrad L. 
Wirth, its director, is a first-class 
public administrator, We are fortu- 
nate, too, to have in the Kennedy 
Administration Stewart L. Udall, a 
Secretary of the Interior who is an 
intelligent and energetic conservation 
man. From the point of view of the 
administration of our national parks, 
we seem to be entering upon a pros- 
perous and progressive period. 

But if there is one thing which we 
have learned better than any other, 
it is that no government is ever to be 
trusted. No matter how good your 
elected or appointed officials are, you 
have to keep forever after them. 
There are some 20 or 25 other pri- 
vate organizations besides the Na- 
tional Parks Association which are 
interested in our birds, beasts, trees 
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and flowers. But the Association 
seems to be closer to the Service than 
any other group and better fitted to 
follow up its activities. Criticism is 
offered in the friendliest and most 
constructive way. 

An article in the April issue of 
the magazine is about “Mission 66,” 
a massive plan for a series of park 
improvements to be made from 1956- 
66. This great forward burst, based 
on a series of measures passed by 
Congress, comes during the current 
decade because 1966 will mark the 
50th anniversary of the law that set 
up the Service and gave form and 
solid substance to the entire national 
park system, The article suggests 
rather politely that better use might 
have been made of the millions appro- 
priated by Congress for the anniver- 
sary celebration. In general, it says, 
too much has been spent for roads 
and structures and too little for con- 
servation and development: “Manage- 
ment and protection got $17 million 
in the 1960-61 budget. Construction 
got $52 million, and in addition 
maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities got $13,500,000.” 

The number of customers who 
come crowding into the parks con- 
tinues to grow. In 1960, 72,288,000 
persons made use of the parks, monu- 
ments and other facilities of the Serv- 
ice. That is an increase of nearly 
five million over 1959, The superin- 
tendents, directors and others in 
charge of these places are proud of 
their immense success and naturally 
want to increase their facilities 
with the object of taking better 
care of their many millions of cus- 
tomers, 


But in the process, flowers, plants 
and trees may be crushed and birds 
and beasts may be driven out into 
whatever is left of the wilderness. 
The members of the Association be- 
lieve that we need something besides 
more space, more land, more roads, 
more motels and eating-places. We 
need to take stock of our most ex- 
citing and beautiful spots—and then 
we need the money, intelligence and 
tenacity to keep them, increase them, 
protect them and nurture them. 

Into the lively kettles bubbling in 
the House and Senate down in Wash- 
ington are going the greatest lot of 
proposals for parks, monuments and 
national seashores ever made in our 
Federal legislature. Just run some of 
them over in your mind: the Cape 
Cod seashore in Massachusetts, the 
Oregon Dunes seashore, the Jndiana 
Dunes seashore near Chicago, the 
Padre Island seashore in Texas and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal park 
in Maryland. 

It is vitally important that work on 
all of these projects begin very soon. 
Places like these with their natural 
beauties and advantages cannot be 
saved at the Government’s leisure. 
There is only one of each—and when 
it is gone, it is gone. Hotels, motels 
and every other sort of commercial 
enterprise are ready to grab them. 
Once they are built upon, as profit- 
makers can and do build, that is the 
end. The wonder disappears, the 
price goes up and the possibility of 
saving the charm for our descendants 
also disappears. Many such places 
have already been gobbled up; our 
children are being robbed of their 
heritage in order to fatten someone’s 
bank account. 

Some of our Congressmen and 
Senators are doing their best in this 
respect for the public good: others 
don’t care. The lobbyists are forever 
on hand to represent the money- 
makers. There are millions of people 
who want to preserve the parks, but 
most of them don’t know what is 
going on. It is up to intelligent 
citizens to put in a good word for 
our descendants. 
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More Art Than Science 


Science and Government. 
By C. P. Snow. 
Harvard. 88 pp. $2.50. 


C. P. Snow is a rare individual: 
He is both a capable scientist and 
an excellent story teller. Science and 
Government is a story about science. 
As a story it could hardly be better. 
It deals with technical decisions 
during World War II, and the author 
is a man to whom the mysteries of 
technology are an open book. One 
expects to learn the truth in a field 
in which truth has often been pre- 
sented in an incomplete and distorted 
fashion. Unfortunately, if the reader 
believes C. P. Snow’s story, he is 
likely to find himself further from 
truth at the end of the book than 
he was at the beginning. 

The book’s fascinating story con- 
sists of a duel between two eminent 
scientists who had great influence on 
World War II. They are Sir Henry 
Tizard and Lord Cherwell, who is 
presented in the book under his 
original name, F. A. Lindemann. 
The colors in which the book is cast 
are black and white. Characters in 
real life are never as black and never 
as white, but as a piece of literature 
this black and white sketch is never- 
theless impressive. 

The villain of the piece is Linde- 
mann. The first thing we learn about 
him is that he was quite un-English. 
I admire the English, but I am not 
happy to hear the word “un-English” 
used as an expression of opprobrium. 
My own first contact with Lindemann 
caused me to like him and to like the 
English. Shortly after Hitler came 
to power. Lindemann visited the 
University of Gottingen and offered 
to help many of the scientists there 


to escape from Nazi tyranny. He was 
one of the few unselfish and effec- 
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tive individuals who offered help 
when help was needed. 

The book’s hero is Tizard. He is 
credited with planning the radar de- 
fense of England. His merits, which 
are undoubtedly real, are stated in 
such glowing terms that the reader 
has hardly time to notice the modest 
sentence devoted to Watson Watt, 
whose scientific work made radar 
defense possible. 

It seems to me likely that in the 
question of planning defense against 
bomber attack, Tizard was closer to 
the right solution than was Linde- 
mann. But as the story unfolds the 
reader becomes aware of the fact 
that in this particular tale Sir Henry 
cannot do wrong, nor can Linde- 
mann ever be right. At a time when 
England had practically no other 
possibility of interfering with the 
German war effort, Lindemann ad- 
vocated bombing Germany. That this 
bombing had dreadful aspects, no 
one will deny. But the point of view 
presented by Tizard and fully sup- 
ported by C. P. Snow may not be 
the whole truth either. This point of 
view, strongly advocated in Science 
and Government, is: The bombing 
was not only dreadful, it was also 
useless. 

No one who has subjected himself 
to the disagreeable task of reading 
Joseph Goebbels’ diaries can doubt 
that the bombing of Nazi Germany 
made a cumulative and decisive con- 
tribution to Hitler’s defeat. We know 
that the first atomic energy labora- 
tory in Germany was bombed out— 
not by design, but by chance. Several 
successor laboratories also 
bombed out. When US. scientists ar- 


were 





Reviewed by Edward Teller 


Professor of physics, University of California; 
co-author, “Our Nuclear Future” 


rived in Germany after the Nazi 
surrender, it was discovered that to- 
ward the end of the War the German 
atomic energy effort had been carried 
out piecemeal in more than two dozen 
places. 

It was claimed by analysts after 
the War that during the first years 
of indiscriminate bombing the out- 
put of German war industries was 
actually increasing. But what does 
this prove? Those were the very 
years when Hitler, having taken over 
practically all of Europe. was in a 
position to build up his potential 
against the later and more dangerous 
phases of the War. Without the 
strategic bombing effort, this build- 
up might have been much more 
powerful and might indeed have suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide of that 
bloody conflict. 

C. P. Snow treats the history of 
strategic bombing as a question 
settled by science. As a propagandist 
he is performing a magnificent job. 
From the scientific point of view, 
his conclusions are not convincing. 

Having given the reader a most 
readable piece of historical fiction. 
the author 
patterns for future behavior. Two 


proceeds to suggest 
impressions stand out in my memory. 

One is a picture of our present 
world in which the United States and 
the Soviet Union face each other as 
two giants. The most remarkable 
thing about Snow’s picture is how 
similar the two giants are. This is 
not stated explicitly in the book, but 
the case is made most tellingly by 
the method of suggestion. 

The other impression that remains 
with me is the argument that scien- 
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lists, particularly “good” scientists, 
should be entrusted with a much 
larger role in determining future 
policies. The book argues effectively 
that no one but the scientist has 
imagination and foresight enough to 
give correct advice for the future. 
This conclusion may seem comfort- 
ing to those who want to be led and 
want to use the complexities of the 
present world to avoid their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. But the question 
is a difficult one, and the author acts 
here as he did in the earlier part of 
the story: He does not present the 


arguments on both sides; he is a 
gifted advocate of one point of view. 

But what of the mistakes scientists 
may make? In spite of his great 
talent and knowledge, Lindemann 
himself made some errors, and Snow 
certainly will not allow us to forget 
it. Indeed, Snow allows Lindemann 
only one virtue—the great Churchill 
liked him. And the reader is made 
to believe that Lindemann was suc- 
cessful as a politician simply because 
he became a politician. This may be 
the unavoidable fate of those involved 
in politics. 


One cannot read Science and Gov- 
ernment without being deeply in- 
terested in the characters and the 
great problems it discusses. Whether 
one agrees with Snow or not, his 
view of the world is appealing. But 
I am driven to the conclusion that 
science is one thing, politics another. 
The gift of the historian to find in 
the past a guide for the future is 
something else again. Snow has tried 
his talents as a scientist, as a_his- 
torian and as a storyteller. But only 
as a storyteller can I really admire 


him. 





The Sins of Popular 


History 


The Fight for the White House. 
By Frank K. Kelly. 
Crowell. 308 pp. $4.95. 


Reviewed by John A. Garraty 


Associate professor of history, 
Columbia University 





THE THREE-CORNERED Presidential 
election of 1912 marked the high 
point of the Progressive movement. 
Both liberal candidates, Democrat 
Woodrow Wilson and Progressive 
Theodore Roosevelt, ran far ahead 
of the conservative Republican in- 
cumbent, William Howard Taft; Eu- 
gene V. Debs polled nearly a million 
votes, still a record for the Socialist 
party, despite the tremendous in- 
crease in the voting population dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 

In his book, The Fight for the 
White House: The Story of 1912, 
Frank K. Kelly, a vice president of 
the Fund for the Republic, puts the 
contest within the framework of the 
calendar year. His book fits the pat- 
tern of those “day,” “week” and 
“year” books that have become so 
popular recently. 

Drawing heavily upon newspapers 
and a variety of secondary works, 
Kelly has written a lively history of 
the 1912 campaign. Month by 
month, he follows the fortunes of 
Wilson, Roosevelt and Taft, as well 
as the lesser figures who move in 
and out of their affairs: Democrats 
Champ Clark and William Jennings 
Bryan, Progressives Robert M. La- 
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Follette and George W. Perkins, and 
others. The book offers a quick sur- 
vey of the issues, controversies and 
campaign adventures of the 1912 
election. 

Kelly’s prose is fast-moving and 
clear; by and large, he keeps his 
facts straight. His interpretations are 
also generally persuasive: For ex- 
ample, he describes Wilson as the 
ideal “sound” man for the Demo- 
crats, who had too long been plagued 
by corrupt city slickers and rough- 
hewn agrarian radicals. He pictures 
Roosevelt as feeling that he could 
have managed the Republican party 
and the White House far better than 
that amiable bungler, William How- 
ard Taft. 

Nevertheless, I find his book quite 
unsatisfactory and would not recom- 
mend it to any reader. The device 
of forcing the story into the frame- 
work of the year is arbitrary, and 
therefore foolish, There is no sense 
in dividing the account into chapters 
based on the months, for history 
does not respect man’s artificial and 
clumsy calendar. It seems obvious 
that the account of a Presidential 
election ought to end either in No- 
vember when the ballots are cast, or 


on inauguration day (in this case 
March 4, 1913). 

Kelly’s rigid format forces him to 
include some of Wilson’s cabinet 
appointments but not others. He dis- 
cusses the squabbles of the Progres- 
sives up to December 31, but not 
after. The whole approach is so ob- 
viously contrived to take advantage 
of the current fad for this type of 
narrative as to appear cheap and al- 
most meretricious; the format is 
particularly unjustifiable because it 
leads to completely unnecessary in- 
adequacies, 

Kelly indulges in other tricks that 
lessen the value of his book. He 
spatters his monthly chapters with 
brief accounts of other events that 
occurred at the time. We hear about 
the Italian navy shelling Beirut, riots 
among Pennsylvania coal miners, a 
Negro uprising in Cuba, the sinking 
of the Titanic, the Sultan of Turkey 
dissolving his Parliament and a 
dozen other only mildly interesting 
events that are designed to give the 
reader a sense of participation in the 
passing scene. But they succeed only 
in creating in the minds of persons 
unfamiliar with these events and 
their place in history an utterly false 
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impression of the state of the world 
in 1912. 

Kelly also indulges shamelessly in 
the cheap practice of imagining his 
characters’ thoughts. Here he is in 
Taft’s bedroom: ‘With a long sigh 
that slipped heavily through his 
drooping mustaches, the twenty-sev- 
enth President of the United States 
awoke. . . . Taft glanced over to the 
mahogany bed in which his wife 
slept. He was glad that she seemed 
to be resting well.” And when Wil- 
son learns that he has been elected: 
“Certainly his mind went back to the 
time he had stood at his father’s gate- 
way as a boy of four... . ” The book 
purports to be history, yet some pas- 
sages read like the work of popular 
novelists like Howard Fast and Irv- 
ing Stone. 

Aside from these structural flaws, 
so distressing because they are so 
unnecessary, there is also the ques- 
tion of the book’s superficiality. It is 
very detailed, thoroughly researched 
and hardly glib. But Kelly seldom 
penetrates beneath the surface or at- 
tempts to settle the doubtful ques- 
tions about the 1912 campaign. A 
student of this conflict, for example, 
should have looked into the problem 
of the disputed seats at the 1912 Re- 
publican convention. Was TR really 
steamrollered? It is true that his 
delegates were cynically cast aside 
by the Taft-controlled machine, but 
how many of them had sound claims 
to be seated? How did these disputes 
develop in the first place? 

Kelly provides no help in our 


search for answers; he merely fol- 
lows the newspaper accounts of the 
convention and lets it go at that. 
Similarly, he never really tells us 
much about the ideological differ- 
ences between the candidates. He is 
confused about Louis Brandeis’ role 
in shaping Wilson’s ideas. While he 
describes at length the Progressives’ 
arguments over the efficacy of anti- 
trust legislation, he fails to explain 
adequately Roosevelt’s personal posi- 
tion and tends to adopt uncritically 


Amos Pinchot’s view of Progressive 
policy. 

Too many historians forget their 
obligations to the general reader. and 
their works are often over-detailed, 
esoteric and dull. What Kelly tried 
to do ought to be done. A well. 
researched narrative account of the 
1912 campaign for the non-specialist 
would be a valuable contribution. 
But it must be more thoughtful and 
less blatently commercial than this 
book to be first-rate popular history. 





The Credit Card Society 


Buy Now Pay Later. 
By Hillel Black. 
Morrow. 231 pp. $3.95. 


AN INNOCENT hillbilly type, my 
face is pressed wistfully against the 
show window of the incredible credit 
wonderland that Hillel Black dis- 
plays for us in his book, Buy Now 
Pay Later. Where have I been all 
these years? My car, my house and 
most of its gadgets, have been bought 
second-hand and paid for in cash. 
Never have I purchased anything on 
time, or paid more than a grudging 
6 per cent on bank loans. 

When I put on my new yellow 
shoes and walk down the hill to 
the bar in my native Flatbrookville, 
New Jersey, Nick isn’t bothered by 
my failure to put enough money in 
my jeans to pay for the drink. He 
just waves his hand and says “Ah, 
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forget it.” He knows I’ll remember 
to bring him a fat zucchini squash the 
next time I come off the hill. 

That’s what / call credit, but it’s 
a vanishing phenomenon even in our 
backward community. Nick has a 
sign next to the television set that 
reads, “In God we trust. All others 
pay cash.” He knows that most of his 
customers are behind in their time 
payments. 

So, I suspect, are many of the 
customers of the restaurant in the 
city where I sometimes go for a 
business luncheon, but the waiter 
doesn’t worry about that. He knows 
that the Diner’s Club, Carte Blanche 
or American Express (the “Big 
Three”) will pay. He also knows 
that when I grab for my wallet at 
the end of the meal it is only a 
courtesy The _ publisher’s 
representative has a credit card and 
hastens to sign the check, which | 
note is a lot bigger than it used 
to be. 

The publisher’s representative, | 
also note, has been gaining weight, 
although the books his company is- 
sues have been getting thinner. This 
would seem to be a broad cultural 
trend to which Ogden Nash, Irwin 
Shaw, Ludwig Bemelmans and other 
literary fat cats who write for the 


gesture. 
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Diners’ Club Magazine have also 
succumbed, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is alarmed by 
the health aspects of this cultural in- 
flation and blames the Big Three. 
Surveys show a close correlation be- 
tween the credit explosion and the 
expansion of the national girth. 
There are also moral, spiritual and 
political correlations which one of 
Madison Avenue’s leading Swamis 
has kindly explained to us. 

“In general,” writes Dr. Ernest 
Dichter. President of the Institute 
of Motivational Research, “we have 
been shifting more and more from 
a puritanical culture to a hedonistic 
one. This is partly the result of 
economic, physiological and political 
developments. We are more con- 
cerned with immediate happiness 
rather than delayed satisfaction in 
life, or the life hereafter. A credit 
card is a symbol of this hedonistic 
age. We are getting our pleasures, 
our purchases, our entertainments be- 
fore we’ve actually earned them.” 

God—with whose mysterious ways 
no one is more familiar than Dr. 
Dichter—knows that he is right 
about all this. An even more im- 
portant—if grosser and more ma- 
terial—correlation has been pointed 
out by the president of the Diner’s 
Club. “Twenty years from now,” 
predicts Alfred Bloomingdale “there 
will be only two classes of people: 
those with credit cards and those 
who can’t get them. Then there’s 
going to be one hell of a split in 
society.” 

This is the final conflict: the fat 
cats versus the thin cats. Let each 
man stand in his place and keep a 
watchful eye on his calorie chart. 
We have nothing to lose but our 
credit cards. 

Possibly the revolution has al- 
ready occurred, without our knowing 
it. The bare statistics of the credit 
explosion are frightening enough. 
Big Brother now rules an empire of 
100 million Americans whose total 
consumer debt in 1960 was $190 
billion, Big Brother’s Brother, Black’s 
monicker for the Associated Credit 
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Bureaus of America, comprises 1,950 
credit bureaus, 444 divisions which 
specialize in medical and dental 
credit (a difficult field because you 
can’t repossess a baby or a denture), 
1,270 collection agencies covering 
every square inch of America and 
a private skip-chasing Gestapo of 
17,000. They help to furnish the 
Credit Bureaus with 67 million oral 
and written credit reports a year. 
Their files contain 110 million rec- 
ords—more than the FBI or the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Al- 
though I am not in debt, my name 
is in that file, simply because | am 
over 21 and not dead. 

Other statistics culled from Black’s 
macabre exhibits testify to the scope 
of Big Brother’s operations and the 
sternness of his rule. The “specialists 
in friendly anxiety”—bill collectors 
to you—far outnumber the gentle- 
manly personnel of the FBI. These 
ruthless para-legal goons whom the 
Federal Trade Commission _ tries 
vainly to control can no longer jail 
their victims as they could a century 
ago, but they can attach their 
debtors’ wages and virtually sentence 
them to slow death by virtual starva- 
tion. 

In 1957, there were 85,000 such 
garnishment cases in just four cities: 
Birmingham, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Indianapolis. In 1929, 
13,000 delinquent debtors were sen- 
tenced to jail. In 1960, many times 
that number were impoverished be- 
cause of the garnishee. 

Selling debt is far more profitable 
than selling merchandise. The auto- 
mobile dealer gets a substantial kick- 
back from the finance company— 
often more than his profit on the 
car itself. If a customer has collateral, 
he can get a 6 per cent loan from 
any bank; if not, he can get a per- 
sonal loan from his credit union at 
12 per cent true annual interest 
(a yardstick the debt merchants hate, 
as the devil hates holy water); or 
he can pay the equivalent of 60 
per cent true annual interest in time 
payments to a gyp furniture house. 
The majority of Americans, brain- 








washed by Big Brother’s propaganda 
machine, choose to be credit im- 
beciles. 

This propaganda apparatus _in- 
cludes the huge advertising and 
merchandising industries. It also is 
aided by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
Department, together with many col- 
leges and schools, has approved an 
authoritative doctrinal precis en- 
titled (in typical Orwellian double- 
speak) “Using our Credit Intelligent- 
ly.” This booklet has been made 
available to schools by the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, a 
non-profit research and educational 
organization on whose board of di- 
rectors sit 53 affluent and eminently 
respectable debt merchants. “Using 
our Credit Intelligently,” according 
to Black, “has all the gloss of the 
soft sell.” 

Is this tyranny, in which, as John 
K. Galbraith notes, the bill collector 
is the central figure, “the Good So- 
ciety”? Galbraith didn’t call it that; 
he called it “the Affluent Society” 
and we Upper Flatbrookvillians want 
no part of it. 

Black has written one of the best 
and most valuable books to appear 
in a long while. It is as temperate 
and witty in style as it is informative 
in content. By publicizing a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Democrat 
Paul Douglas of Illinois (who wrote 
the introduction to this book), which 
would force the debt merchants to 
disclose to their victims the true cost 
of consumer credit, he has under- 
mined their tyranny and performed 
a major public service. 










**A MAIN THEME of the Liberals is that 
Latin American Communism flourishes 
under right-wing dictatorship, but with- 
ers when the so-called Democratic Left 
is in the saddle. This might be a good 
reason for American support of the 
‘Democratic Left’ if it were a law of his- 
tory. However, it isn’t. Communism is 
stronger in Romulo Betancourt's Vene- 
zuela than it was under his tyrannical 
predecessor. It is far more powerful 
in contemporary 
Brazil than it was 
under the Vargas 
dictatorship.” 
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The Problems of Sabrina Castro 


A Shooting Star. 
By Wallace Stegner. 
Viking. 443 pp. $5.00. 


WALLACE STEGNER, a professor of 


American literature and _ creative 
writing at Stanford University, has 
won many major literary awards. 
Some years ago he wrote a_best- 
selling novel entitled The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, and he has since 
devoted himself to works of Ameri- 
can history and short story writing. 
Stegner’s latest novel, A Shooting 
Star, described by his publisher as 
the work of his “maturity.” comes 
equipped with a glowing endorsement 
from C. P. Snow. 

A Shooting Star is a large, glossy, 
obsessively sexual account of a family 
of affluent. powerful and somewhat 
despicable northern Californians, 
transplanted from Boston, for whom 
the past is more real than the present. 
It is a novel with a very limited 
point of view, struggling to seem 
as if it has many points of view. 


Thus. to 


doesn’t like the Hutchens family 


demonstrate that he 


any better than we do, Stegner pre- 
sents within a contrived subplot the 
modest domestic joys and sorrows 
of a suburban high school teacher. 
Leonard MacDonald. Toward the end 
of this predictable novel, middle-class 
virtue triumphs when Leonard rejects 
an offer to bed down in his “Eichler 
home” (while his wife is in the hos- 
pital having a baby) with the most 
attractive of the Hutchenses, his 
wife’s best friend, who bears the un- 
likely name of Sabrina Castro. 
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Reviewed by Richard Elman 


Author, ‘A Coat for the Tsar’; 


contributor, “Paris Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Sabrina is Stegner’s heroine. She 
is one of those wild-eyed, brittle, 
childless women common in women’s 
magazine fiction. Beautiful, glamor- 
ous, “randy” and compulsive, she is 
a gal with lots of problems. She 
talks about them interminably, and 
they are all patently psychological to 
everybody except the author—who 
tries to worry them into a meta- 
physic. Sabrina, Stegner continually 
tells us, in searching for her “true” 
identity. 

When the novel opens in Pasadena, 
Sabrina is having a spat with her 
husband, Burke—a doctor right out 
of “Stella Dallas” who is ambitious, 
efficient and, therefore, sexually cold 
and sterile. Burke is annoyed because 
Sabrina had an affair in Oaxaca with 
Bernard, a buyer in a San Francisco 
department store. 

It is not hard to see why Burke 
is chagrined: He hasn’t read Madame 
Bovary. The trouble is Sabrina has 
and she claims, as does Emma 
Bovary, that it was all her husband’s 
fault for shutting her out of his life 
and career. When Burke still won’t 
kiss and make up, Sabrina perempto- 
rily hops inside her Chrysler and 
drives 400 miles in one evening to 
the family estate near San Francisco 
without so much as packing a suit- 
case. 

This is hard enough to believe. 
but Stegner would also have us sym- 
pathize with Sabrina, and that makes 
the situation more ludicrous. From 
her disturbed point of view, all ex- 
perience is equally incoherent; yet, 
since she dominates the narrative the 
result can only be that it becomes 
incoherent, incredible and 
trite. What is more, Sabrina’s hysteria 
seems to affect strongly the other 


rather 


central characters. 


It develops, for instance, that 


Bernard wouldn’t mind having Sab. 
rina around again for weekends and 
holidays, but he doesn’t feel obliged 
to give up his family just for that. 
Then Mrs. Hutchens, 


Sabrina’s mother, who is buried so 


there is 


deeply in memories, guilt, _ lilac 
water and old lace that she really 
cannot get interested in her daugh- 
ter’s marital difficulties. The third 
major transparent figure is brother 
Oliver, a tanned, handsome devil of 
a fellow who spends all his time 
scheming to get his mother’s power 
of attorney while lurking about the 
family swimming pool in order to 
seduce the old lady’s secretary-com- 
panion. 

Here, then, is an especially crass 
and shallow group of people. They 
are such crashingly self-conscious 
bores and so agonizingly uncompli- 
cated that no amount of argumenta- 
tive long-distance telephoning be- 
tween Sabrina and Burke, no amount 
of recitation from the family diaries 
and no amount of psychologizing by 
Stegner’s other characters can im- 
part to Sabrina or her relatives the 
taint of reality. Although we observe 
Sabrina go to pieces from a front 
row seat; see her try nymphomania, 
alcoholism, pregnancy, suicide and 
reconciliation; hear her scrap with 
mother and brother; and, at one 
point, observe that she seems to be 
falling in love with her own dog— 
she remains throughout as sullenly 
acrobatic as a performer in a porno- 
graphic movie. And she has to labor 
under the added disadvantage of 
Stegner’s editing, which never allows 
her to perform her most interesting 
stunts on camera. 

The only thing “mature” about 
this novel is the sense that one gets 
of the author’s weariness at having 
to devote so many words to such 4 
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dreary group of people. In all other 

, the book is about as clut- 
tered and disordered as a_ ninth 
grader’s. pocketbook. Stegner’s prose 
js so busy describing and making 
up far-fetched metaphors about the 
world in which Sabrina lives that it 
can never get around to the specifics 
of an experience, and it dare not be 










expository or concrete. For example: 
“Yet she went as mindlessly as a 
plane on automatic pilot, and through 
a traffic pattern as compulsive as the 
structure of atoms. Her mind was 
clenched like a fist.” Or, “It was as 
if he [Burke] applied a pump: she 
could feel the contents of her insides, 
discolored and poisonous, being ex- 





posed to his laboratory scrutiny.” 
(Italics mine. R. E.) 

All one can say in defense of 
Stegner’s prose in A Shooting Star 
is that he knows the landscape, the 
food and drink, the institutions, the 
street names and the atmosphere of 
northern California well enough to 
have written a book about them. 










Education for the Emerging Age. 
By Theodore Brameld. 
Harper. 244 pp. $5.00. 


THE AMOUNT of space that Theo- 
dore Brameld devotes to combining 
issues of national and international 
politics with educational theory may 
surprise many readers. But for Bra- 
meld, “education in its comprehen- 
sive sense should become the co- 
partner of politics—the politics of 
comprehending and interpreting pop- 
ular government on a_ world-wide 
scale.” Accordingly, his philosophy 
of education—which he calls “re- 
constructionism”—is conceived as a 
philosophy of politics based on cer- 
tain “theories” of human nature, so- 
cial forces, the state and government. 
Indeed, it is formulated in terms that 
make it indistinguishable from a 
platform for radical political recon- 
struction of society. 

This conception of education as 
a tool of political and economic re- 
form dominates Brameld’s book. 
Among his objectives, variously 
stated, are (1) public control of the 
economy; (2) establishment of an 
international authority superior to 
national sovereignty; (3) rule of the 
world by the “common man”; and 
(4) use of the full resources of 
civilization for the benefit of all man- 
kind without regard to color, creed 
or nationality. “Reconstructionism,” 
writes the author, “would attempt to 
build the widest possible consensus 
about the supreme aims that should 
govern mankind in the construction 
of world culture.” 

To discern the relevance of such 
goals to education one must bear 
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in mind that, despite appearances, 
“reconstructionism” is intended to 
be a philosophy of education. Bra- 
meld simply assumes that the aims 
of social reform are also the goals 
of education, and are therefore im- 
portant in educational policy. 

The school, Brameld contends, is 
a tool of cultural and institutional 
reform in society. “Education be- 
comes a constructive force only when 
it fuses with the economic, political, 
socially creative forces of the cul- 
ture.” What this amounts to where 
the practical operation of schools 
is concerned is a proposal that “the 
hub of every curriculum be the 
problems and prospects of reorgan- 
izing democracy itself.” The subjects 
of study in such programs would be 
related to student projects on specific 
problems confronting the community. 

As Brameld sees it, the work of 
the classroom reflects the ardor and 
the dedicated vision of the social re- 
former. But the vision is not quite 
clear and the reader is left with 
the impression that the political and 
educational ideals so fervently ad- 
vocated are stated with a certain 
cryptic ambiguity. Expressions such 
as “reorganized democracy” are used 
in key contexts without clarification. 

In describing his conception of 
“an unqualifiedly democratic gov- 
ernment,” the author distinguishes 
two types of minority dissent: One 
opposes the aims favored by the ma- 
jority and exerts “every effort to 
thwart the will of the majority”; 





‘Reconstruction’ of Education 


Reviewed by William Gruen 


Professor of education, 
New York University 


the other accepts the aims of the 
majority but “may prefer an al- 
ternative Such strongly 
slanted formulations, together with 
some rhetorical mannerisms like the 
pejorative uses of the term “middle 
class” and a tendency to speak of 
change as a value in itself, further 
obscure what Brameld means by “the 
graphic outlines of economic, politi- 
cal and cultural democracy that near- 
ly all of us could and should co- 
operate to build.” 

But even the clearest formulation 
of this social philosophy would leave 
the basic questions unanswered. It 
is doubtful whether the harnessing of 
the school to the tasks of social re- 
form provides a suitable method of 
education. Community-centered edu- 
cation, which teaches the natural and 
social sciences by stimulating the stu- 
dent to learn through projects of 
social action, generally acquires this 
stimulus and social motivation at too 
high a price. For this method of in- 
struction imposes an arbitrary limita- 
tion on subject matter and prevents 
effective systematic treatment in the 
classroom and the laboratory. 

About half the material in this 
book was published in 1950 in a 
very similar volume entitled Ends 
and Means of Education. The present 
book contains 13 new chapters to- 
gether with 10 chapters reprinted 
from the earlier publication. The re- 
sult is a timely, well integrated state- 
ment of Brameld’s distinctive educa- 
tional philosophy. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CORRECTION 


In the first sentence of the third paragraph 
of Sidney Hook’s article, “Escape from Reality” 
(NL, May 29), two key words were inadvertent- 
ly dropped. The sentence should have read: 
“First of all, by “hysteria” I do not mean fear, 
but blind and panicky reaction which prevents 
intelligent thinking about what we fear and 
the alternative ways of meeting it.”—Eb. 


GUTWILLIG 


Robert Gutwillig’s article in your Spring 
Book Issue, “What Ails the Book Trade” (NL. 
May 15), is very provocative, but I am not at 
all sure he is right in his thesis that publishers 
seem to be regarding the Jewish audience as 
the safest and most substantial. 

New York City Victor WEYBRIGHT 

Chairman and Editor, New American Library 


I think the Gutwillig article makes more 
sense than anything I have read about book 
publishing in a long time. 
New York City Howarp GREENFELD 
President, Orion Press 


| found the Spring Book Issue interesting 
reading and thought the article by Robert Gut- 
willig a good one. 
New York City Rocer W. Straus, Jr. 
President, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc. 


“What Ails the Book Trade” is an interesting 
piece, but all these articles about the book 
publishing industry are far more interesting to 
those outside the field than to those in it. After 
all, Gutwillig is writing about things that all of 
us really do know about. 
New York City ArtHuR W. WaAnc 
President, Hill & Wang, Inc. 


‘YANKEE IMPERIALISM’ 


I regret that in his letter (NL, May 1), 
Nneamaka Chukwura of Nigeria misunderstands 
the United States, viewing it as a colonial 
power, and calls the USSR a friend and a non- 
colonial power. I commend to him for his con- 
sideration the statement of Ricardo Castro 
Beeche, editor of La Nacion, San Jose, Costa 
Rica: 

“Yankee Imperialism means a country that 
has gone to two world wars with enormous sac- 
rifice of lives and money and which hasn’t 
taken a single inch of land from the beaten 
countries. 

“It means a nation which devoted hundreds 
of millions of dollars for the reconstruction of 
the defeated countries after the war through 
the Marshall Plan—and these are the very 


countries whose people were victims of their 
own dictatorial governments. 

“Yankee Imperialism is a country which ha 
spent millions of dollars in technical assistance 
and in food over all these years in order to 
save many people of the world from hunger 
and misery... . 

“Perhaps the Soviets could tell us how this 
compares with the imperialism which Russia 
exercises. The Soviets maintain all the coun. 
tries defeated and occupied by them under 
their yoke without freedom at all; and more. 
over, they try through subversive means to de. 
stroy the democracies in order to make them- 
selves the lords and masters of the world” 
(Manchester [N.H.] Union-Leader, April 27). 
Searcy, Ark. Perry Mason 


JOHN BIRCH 


“As far as I know, the charges made against 
the [John Birch] Society have never been 
denied. Its belief in dictatorship is advertised 
far and wide,” writes William E. Bohn in his 
“Home Front” column (NL, May 22). 

As a member of the John Birch Council | 
am in a position to assure Bohn that he could 
not be more wrong. Our objectives, insistently 
stated whenever opportunity is allowed us, are: 

1. Frustration of the Red conspiracy in the 

United States. 

2. Increasing the area of personal respon- 

sibility in the life of the individual. 

3. Arresting government encroachment in 

that area. 

Fascism is, in a sense, a centripetal philos 
ophy of government, whereas ours is centr 
fugal. We are aggressive “states’ righters.” Why 
then do people insist on calling us “fascists”? 

Bohn may have allowed himself to be mis 
led by the executive structure of the Society. 
Robert Welch is boss—no doubt about that—but 
if members do not like the way the Society is 
being run, they can resign from it. 

As William F. Buckley Jr. phrased it in the 
National Review: “Welch’s position within the 
Society is roughly equivalent to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s in the Bull Moose Party.” 
Pittsburgh REVEREND RICHARD GINDER 


CUBA 


My good friend, Marvin Zimmerman, raises 
some interesting points in his letter on Cuba 
(NL, April 24) which I cannot let pass. 

1. To compare the United States with a po 
liceman in the attack on Cuba is a curious 
analogy when one considers that the only pe 
licemen around, the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States (OAS), wert 
ignored. An armed attack supported hy aly 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


nation outside the UN or its regional organi- 
zations can only be regarded as criminal. 
President Kennedy not only undermined the 
structure of international law and the UN 
Charter—as did the Soviets in Hungary—but he 
also brazenly violated Article 15 of the OAS and 
the Neutrality Act as well. For the latter vio- 
lation alone he should have been impeached 
had the Government a proper respect for its 
own law, which it obviously does not. Latin 
American states have been served notice that 
the United states will henceforth only respect 
treaty obligations which are _ self-enforcing— 
and backed by the Soviets as guarantor. I think 
Zimmerman will agree with me that this is a 
most unfortunate development. 

2. Mentioning Fidel Castro in the same 
breath as Hitler reminds me of Anthony Eden’s 
attack on President Nasser as “the Hitler of the 
Nile’ for repossessing the Suez Canal. Before 
the U.S. intervened against Hitler, the Nazis had 
already occupied most of Europe and were as- 
saulting Britain and the Soviets. Castro has 
attacked no one, yet he is assaulted merely 
for returning Cuba to the Cubans and defend- 
ing his country just as the American Indians 
were nearly exterminated for trying to defend 
their land and lives. 

3. Fifty years of “free” elections in Cuba did 
not prevent that country from becoming a 
virtual colony of the United States with a stag- 
nant, extractive economy and the attendant 
comprador governments—with a train of pau- 
perization, illiteracy, hunger, unemployment 
and disease for the great mass of the Cuban 
people. Only Castro has begun to attack these 
problems vigorously. Would the racist Hitler 
countenance the racial democracy of a Castro 
who has raised the Cuban Negroes to the high- 
est posts in his Government, including a Negro 
chief of staff? 

4. I agree with Zimmerman that the U.S. 
Policy of containment is self-defeating but I 
hope he does not mean that the United States 
should then proceed to destroy itself by en- 
gaging in policies of open or covert aggression. 
If Latin Americans decide that only Soviet aid 
will enable them to drive out their economic 
invaders, they will turn increasingly to the 
Communists regardless of threats and attacks 
on their territorial integrity. Only by working 
legally and democratically through the UN and 
other international institutions can the U.S. 
hope to check Communism and truly enlarge 
freedom in the world. But this cannot be 
accomplished while the Government persists in 
sheltering vested economic interests abroad 
which bleed the underdeveloped countries white 
by extracting irreplaceable raw materials while 
Preventing their peoples from developing bal- 
anced and prosperous economies. 

New York City W. J. Hat 
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FOREWORD 


Mucu HAs happened in Cuba and in Cuban-United 
States relations since the publication of Theodore 
Draper’s first supplement, “Castro’s Cuba: A Revolu- 
tion Betrayed?” in THe NEw Leaver of March 27, 1961. 
The abortive invasion of April 17 has, of course, raised 
new problems—but old ones have also reappeared in one 
form or another more sharply than ever. 

Draper’s previous supplement was mainly devoted to 
the period before Fidel Castro came to power in January 
1959. The present supplement deals chiefly with the 
period after he came to power. The two, therefore, com- 
plement each other and may be read independently or 
together. 

Information concerning the price of reprints, which 
applies to both pamphlets, appears on the back cover. 








Cuba and 
United States Policy 


By Theodore Draper 


ie ILL-FATED invasion of Cuba last April was one of those rare 
politico-military events—a perfect failure. So many things went wrong 
that it was relatively easy to fix the blame on anyone or anything connected 
with it. So far, the organization responsible for the operation, the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), has come in for the largest share of criticism. 
But experience should warn us that the “intelligence failure” is usually 
the initial stage of a post-mortem. When a fiasco is really pure and complete, 
something deeper and more fundamental has probably been responsible. 
I do not think that the Cuban invasion is going to be an exception to the rule. 

There were two sides to the failure, Cuban exile politics and United 
States policy. The first Cuban exiles to take refuge in the United States 
early in 1959 were the former Batistianos. Numbering only a few thousand, 
they succeeded mainly in giving Fidel Castro a propaganda point to score 
against the United States for harboring them. They were no serious threat 
to Castro’s regime. They were thoroughly discredited, morally and political- 
ly. They were leaderless, since not even the most hardened and highly placed 
of dictator Fulgencio Batista’s former henchmen dared to wish him back 
in power. They were, above all, utterly without support in Cuba itself. 

Then came the frightened rich. Some of them were a step ahead, or 
behind, of Castro’s newly formed Ministry for the Recovery of Illegally 
Acquired Property. Some simply preferred the rather less revolutionary 
atmosphere of Florida. Almost all had backed or belonged to parties of 
the Right, respectable or otherwise. Some had held their noses or had 
averted their eyes during the dictatorship, and a few had even contributed 
to Fidel’s cause in the past. 

The main exodus came the following year. It started in the spring, speeded 
up in the summer, and took on the proportions of a mass flight by the end 
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of 1960. Among the spring refugees were the older politicians of the pre- 
Batista period, such as the former Premier, Manuel Antonio de Varona. 
and the former Minister of Education, Aureliano Sanchez Arango; some of 
them were urged on by the threat of physical violence, as in the case of 
Sanchez Arango. The large-scale expropriations that summer induced a large 
portion of the business community, big and small, to go. The purge of the 
universities and secondary schools drove out hundreds of teachers. The 
Communist take-over of the trade unions added many of their formerly pro- 
Fidelista officials to the stream. Professionals and intellectuals fled in in- 
creasingly large numbers. And, finally, Castro’s own 26th of July Movement 
began to send a flow of disillusioned members and sympathizers to the 
United States, among them the former Minister of Public Works, Manuel 
Ray, the former Minister of Finance, Rufo Lopez Fresquet, and the former 
President of the National Bank of Cuba, Felipe Pazos. 

By 1961, over 100,000 political emigres had gathered in the United States. 
And this number was only a fraction of those who had tried to get out but 
could not. If all who wanted to leave had been able to do so, the figure 
might easily have reached a quarter of a million, an incredible percentage 
for a small island with a total population of 6.5 million. The emigration 
was top-heavy with businessmen, professionals and intellectuals, but skilled 
and semi-skilled workers were conspicuous in the later stages of the out- 
pouring. Nevertheless, the Cuban exiles were hardly representative of Cuban 
society as a whole. 

Politically, the world of the exiles seemed like a crazy quilt. A staggering 
number and variety of organizaciones, movimientos, asociaciones, comites, 
frentes, juntas, uniones—and these categories do not exhaust the list—pro- 
liferated in Miami. The fragmentation, however, was less bizarre and alarm- 
ing than it seemed because so many of the groups were little more than 
cliques of self-appointed leaders. In the profusion and confusion, three main 
tendencies could be distinguished—the traditional Right, Center and Left— 
within which there were, of course, many different forms and shades. 

In general, the Right had benefitted from the old order in Cuba and was 
less opposed to it than disappointed that it had not lasted longer. It was 
passionately anti-Communist, but cast its net so far and wide that some 
of President Kennedy’s closest advisers could be—and, indeed, were— 
caught in it. The Center chiefly came out of the 1944-1952 pre-Batista 
regimes of Ramén Grau San Martin and Carlos Prio Socarras, with their 
peculiar mixture of promise and disappointment. Unlike the Right, its most 
responsible leaders had rejected and even conspired against Batista, but 
they had also rejected and in some cases had conspired against Castro as 
Batista’s successor. The Left was mainly distinguished by its concern for 
social as well as political reform. It was almost entirely drawn from the 
former ranks of the 26th of July Movement which, in the course of 1959, 
had split into pro- and anti-Communist segments. 

Into this turmoil and strife among the thousands of desperate and im- 
patient Cuban exiles, a catalyst injected itself, both of its own volition and 
by invitation. 








1. INVASION IN THE WINGS 


Poms Vice PresipentT Richard M. Nixon has let. it be known that he 
advocated training Cuban guerrilla forces to overthrow Castro as early 
as April 1959. In that month, Castro and Nixon spent three hours together 
in Washington, as a result of which Nixon wrote a three-page memorandum. 
Evidently he called Castro not a Communist but a “captive” of the Com- 
munists, and, therefore, even more dangerous. Since only the conclusions, 
but not the text, of Nixon’s memorandum have been “leaked,” it remains 
to be seen what Castro could have told Nixon to have justified such drastic 
action. Whatever it was, it was not enough to convince the other policy- 
makers, and American policy continued to be cautious and indecisive. 

But what would have happened if Nixon’s recommendation had been 
accepted? In the spring of 1959, the bulk of Cuban exiles in the United 
States were repentant or unrepentant Batistianos. The internal situation in 
Cuba was still fluid, whatever Fidel Castro’s personal position may have 
been. The vast majority of Cubans as yet were admittedly under his spell. 
The Cuban Communists had already made great headway but they had 
run into resistance in Castro’s own movement—as we now know, within 
his Cabinet—the full potential of which could not yet be determined. On 
his return to Cuba in May, Castro found such dissension in his own ranks 
on the issue of Communism, and it was so openly expressed in the organ 
of the 26th of July Movement, Revolucion, that he considered it necessary 
to make a major speech on May 8 in which he went to great pains to dis- 
sociate himself from “Communist ideas.” 

A Cuban guerrilla force in the spring or summer of 1959 would necessarily 
have been organized with the material at hand, and that material was almost 
exclusively composed of ex-Batista officers and soldiers. It would have been 
forced to invade a Cuba which was only beginning to show signs of dis- 
illusionment with Castro and which, in any case, still infinitely preferred— 
and perhaps always will prefer—him to Batista. And even if an invasion 
would have been “successful,” it could only have been the first stage of a 
military occupation, wholly dependent on American arms, if not more, 
and faced with the hostility of the great majority of Cubans. 

One can only marvel at this proposal of April 1959. If Fidel Castro wanted 
the United States to do anything, it was to ally itself with the Batistianos in 
its midst. He had defeated them when they were in power, and he had least 
to fear from them when he was in power. Jn his eagerness to overthrow Castro 
Nixon could think of nothing better than a military operation, and he was 
limited, whether he knew it or not, to the means at hand. His military 
“solution” was, in effect, political abdication. It was rejected, and better 
judgment prevailed. Yet, a residue of Nixon’s thinking remained, and it 
always hovered in the wings as an alternative policy if the situation continued 
to deteriorate. 

Much remains obscure and controversial about Castro’s trip to the United 
States in the spring of 1959. Castro’s propagandists have made a great deal 
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of the fact that he was not invited by the American government and that 
no American offers of aid were made to him, The truth is, as several of 
his closest associates were aware, that Castro had made it known he did 
not want an official invitation and was not interested in offers of aid. What- 
ever’ Castro may have said to Nixon, his public statements, speeches and 
interviews in the United States were among his most “democratic” utterances. 
After his departure, the Eisenhower Administration decided to send a new 
ambassador to Havana, Philip W. Bonsal, with instructions of a conciliatory 
nature. But Castro would not see him for almost three months and then 
brushed him off publicly as a person of no importance. 


2. POINT OF NO RETURN 


HE REAL POINT of no return in Cuba was passed in the fall of 1959, long 

before any overt American action was taken against the Castro regime. 
It was marked by the arrest of Hubert Matos, a school teacher by profession, 
who had brought the first plane-load of arms and ammunition from Costa 
Rica to Castro’s besieged forces in the Sierra Maestra mountains in March 
1957. Matos fought through the rest of the rebellion, rose to the highest 
rank of Major, and was entrusted after the victory with the military leader- 
ship of Camaguey province. He was, therefore, in an exceptional position 
to know what was going on, and he began in the spring of 1959 to question 
why Communists were being put into leading positions in provincial and 
town administrations at the expense of 26th of July members. 

When an epidemic of such replacements broke out in the rebel army itself, 
he decided to demonstrate his opposition. After vain efforts to discuss the 
matter with Castro, Matos’ protest took the form of a resignation, which he 
sent on October 19. His case was not an individual aberration. A majority of 
the Camaguey army leaders, the head of the 26th of July Movement in the 
province, and others resigned with him. The scandal of the increasing Com- 
munist take-over in Camaguey was an open one, and opposition to it in the 
Army and the Movement had been building up for months. 

Matos was arrested at home (not “trying to escape,” as one canard has it) 
on October 20. Castro rushed to Camaguey and cracked down on the dis- 
senters. The repercussions of this incident might have been less explosive in 
Castro’s own top leadership if he had not insisted on charging Matos with 
“treason.” The charge was too much for a group within the Cabinet, which 
had itself been watching with increasing misgivings the curious favoritism 
shown to Communists. One minister, Faustino Pérez, the former head of 
the Havana underground, refused to sign the Cabinet resolution denouncing 
Matos as a traitor. Toward the end of October, six Cabinet members came 
together for a private discussion—President Osvaldo Dorticés, Minister of 
Education Armando Hart, Minister of Public Works Manuel Ray, Minister 
of Transportation Julio Camacho, Minister of Communications Enrique 
Oltuski and Faustino Pérez of the Ministry for the Recovery of Illegally 
Acquired Property. They agreed among themselves about the Communist 
danger, but one or two of them, probably Dorticés or Hart or both, reported 
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the tenor of the discussion to Castro. He came to the Cabinet meeting the BR atta 
next day determined to force a showdown and insisted that anyone without FR cro) 





full confidence in him did not belong in the Cabinet. Pérez and Ray ex. Cast 
pressed their views firmly. Oltuski and Hart spoke up more ambiguously. Band 
Perez had presented his resignation before the meeting and Ray did so fore 
afterward. Half-hearted efforts were made to change their minds, but they © T 
were permitted to go on November 26. At the same time, Major Ernesto 7 ciyj 
“Ché” Guevara replaced Dr. Felipe Pazos as head of Cuba’s National Bank. ; requ 

Matos’ trial was held in December. I have read about 90 published pages | gent 
of the record, including all of the most important testimony by Fidel Castro, | war 
and I suspect that the Matos trial will go down in recent Cuban history ; seco 
as the equivalent of the “Moscow trials” of the 1930s. Not a semblance of } ‘nh 


treason, in any meaningful sense of the term, was proven, or even charged, [| or fi 
against Matos. He was merely accused of having been worried about the 
Communist advance, and it was contended that his resignation could have 
been so contagious that the regime might have been endangered. So it might 


have been, and so it is, in every system which provides no means for ; N 
peaceful change and in which even the most passive forms of resistance [ W 
take on a significance unthinkable in anything resembling a democratic [| to th 
order. Matos was condemned to 20 years’ imprisonment. It contrasted oddly | dom: 
with the 15 years—of which he had served only 20 months—to which Fidel | conc 
Castro had been sentenced by the Batista dictatorship for leading a full-scale ; ing « 
attack on an Army barracks. ; repre 

The implications of Matos’ punishment were boldly exploited by the FP cratj 
Communists. Early in February 1960, Juan Marinello, president of the | Cast) 
Partido Socialista Popular (PSP), the official Cuban Communist party, | by tl 
for the first time publicly equated anti-Communism with treason: “He who [exile 
raises the flag of anti-Communism raises the flag of the traitor.” In the | of th 
same month, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan signed the first Soviet- | Intel 
Cuban agreement in Havana, amidst an official reception that betokened [| — |gok 
more than trade relations. In March, Blas Roca, the PSP’s General Secretary, |  gatisf 
associated his party with the Government and orientation of Fidel Castro, Th 
and offered the Communist program “to illuminate the road toward the | oy a 
historically inevitable transition to Socialism.” t (MR 

Blas Roca’s boasts provoked a reply from the popular writer and radio i om 
commentator, Luis Conte Agiiero, whose personal and political ties to | a. 
Castro had been extremely close, but who now voiced the fear that the |, ro 
Communists were “achieving their purpose, pulling us instead of marching coins 
by our side.” Immediately, Conte Agiiero was crushed.’ The pro-Castro press es, 

i. A writer in the Trotskyist paper, the Militant, has chided me for shedding ‘‘a few sympathetic fect, 
tears’’ for Conte Agiero. How fittle this Trotskyist has learned from the history of his own Right 


movement! In the first years of the Bolshevik regime, Trotsky helped to crush the Kronstadt rebellion, 
the Social Democrats and opposition groups within the Bolshevik es. When his turn came, he was numl 
defenseless. The irony is that the Trotskyists can expect as short shrift in Cuba as they got in 


Soviet Russia, and it will be because the issue was not Conte Agiiero but the way he was silenced. rem. 
Indeed, the "Cuban delegation at the First Latin American Youth Congress in Havana in the summer 

of 1960 issued a long denunciation of the Trotskyist delegates from Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru : 

and Paraguay. It used the following language: “The project of the manifesto presented by the Ta T 

Trotskyists repeats in its observations on the Cuban revolution the same counterrevolutionary Varonz 

calumnies that issue daily from the imperialist arsenal by the mouthpieces of the United States State Revolu 

Department” (Revolucién, August 5, 1960). Nacion 
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attacked him so violently that he decided to go off the air. An organized 
crowd of demonstrators prevented him from making a farewell appearance. 
Castro himself devoted a four-hour television program to ridiculing, insulting 
and denouncing him. Conte Agiiero took the hint and sought refuge in a 
foreign embassy on his way out of the country. 

These were episodes in what had become, for Fidel Castro, a second 
civil war. In the first, he had represented a democratic cause, and it had 
required a civil war against Batista’s dictatorship. In the second, he repre- 
sented a totalitarian alliance with the Communists, and it required a civil 
war against the democratic elements in his own movement. Castro waged the 
second civil war as ruthlessly as the first, striking down all those who stood 
in his way and leaving them only the alternatives of following him blindly 
or fighting back in a second underground. 


3. FRD AND CIA 


N THE SPRING of 1960, the Eisenhower Administration made the decision 
which it had refused to make the previous spring and which led directly 
to the invasion attempt the following spring. For months, a strong if not the 
dominant wing of Cuban exiles had been seeking American support for every 
conceivable means of overthrowing Castro, including the arming and train- 
ing of an invasion force. The exiles at this time were still predominantly 
representative of the Right with little desire or ability to organize a demo- 
cratic underground or to wean the masses of Cubans in Cuba away from 
Castro. After a year of resisting this pressure, the Administration, influenced 
by the course of events in Cuba, agreed to help organize a force of Cuban 
exiles—not necessarily to use it but to have it ready. The implementation 
of this decision, requiring the greatest secrecy, was entrusted to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. It need not be imagined that the Administration had to 
look for Cuban exiles to carry out its plan; plenty of exiles were perfectly 
satisfied with it and displeased only with the delay. 

The first problem was which Cubans to work with. The initial choice fell 
on a group known as the Movimiento de Recuperacién Revolucionario 
(MRR), of which the Secretary General was a former captain of the rebel 
army in his late 20s—Manuel Artime. In the spectrum of Cuban exile poli- 
tics at that time, the MRR stood somewhat left of center. It was, however, 
a relatively small group incapable of uniting the mass of exiles. To over- 
come this weakness, a united front was fostered, and the Frente Revolucionario 
Democratico (FRD) was formed by five groups early in June 1960.’ In ef- 
fect, the FRD represented the Center of the exile world at a time when the 
Right was still unduly prominent and the Left had not yet arrived in large 
numbers. Since Artime was put in charge of the FRD’s military activity, he 
remained the chief link to the CIA. 

2. The five groups were: Movimiento de Rescate Revolucionario, headed by Manuel Antonio de 
Varona; Movimiento Democrético Cristiano, of José Ignacio Rasco; Movimiento de Recuperacién 


Revolucionario, of Manuel Artime; Asociacién Montecristi, of Justo Carrillo; and the Frente 
Nacional Democrético (Triple A), of Aureliano Sanchez Arango. 








But the FRD also seemed unwieldy to the CIA. It was headed by a five. 
man Executive Committee, each with equal power, each jealous of his own 
status and distrustful of the others. The CIA made known that it preferred 
to deal with a single president or chairman of the Committee, and this de- 
mand precipitated a crisis in the FRD. One of its strongest personalities, 
Aureliano Sanchez Arango, had been complaining for some time about the 
very thing that outraged some of the Cuban leaders in the invasion attempt 
six months later—the treatment of the FRD as if it were an appendage of the 
CIA, subject to the latter’s orders and incapable of living a life of its own. 
“The brief history of the relations between the FRD and the organism as- 
signed to deal with Cuban questions is the history of an incessant series of 
pressures and impositions,” were the first words in a confidential memoran- 
dum submitted by Sanchez Arango to the FRD on September 30, 1960. His 
protest went unheeded, and he took his organization out of the FRD. 

But the other leaders of the FRD were satisfied with the arrangement, or 
at least not sufficiently dissatisfied to change it. “Tony” Varona was named 
“coordinator” of the remaining four groups, and the FRD became more de- 
pendent than ever on the CIA. The split in the FRD presents the Cuban- 
American problem in essence without any of the lurid details associated with 
the later invasion. Too many Cuban exile politicians of the Right and 
Center, with the notable exception of Sanchez Arango, were content to accept 
the dictation of the CIA, just as the CIA was content to dictate to them. 

For the amenable Cuban politicians, the arrangement was most convenient. 
At one stroke they solved most of their financial and organizational problems 
outside the stresses and strains of the Cuban community. The best of these 
politicians were free of any taint of the Batista dictatorship, but their own 
pasts identified them with regimes that by their corruption had prepared the 
way for Batista, and they were hardly the symbols of a new Cuba determined 
to get something better than Batista or his predecessors. 

On the American side, the Eisenhower Administration was, at best, cau- 
tious and indecisive; at worst, it played into Castro’s hands, Such an ad- 
ministration was attracted, in time, to a military “solution” of the Cuban 
problem—tightly controlled from above, with a minimum commitment to any 
program that might disturb the sensibilities of the Cubans or the Americans 
who had benefitted most from the status quo ante. For this purpose, the 
Eisenhower policy needed Cuban exiles who had not been compromised by 
the Batista or Castro regimes, but were not compromised by anything very 
different from the pre-Batista regimes either. 

Yet the Eisenhower Administration was not capable of carrying out even 
this course consistently or successfully. The invasion force of Cuban exiles, 
which the CIA undertook to organize, did not reflect the political complexion 
of the FRD. Since the military operation was ostensibly a “non-political” 
one, former members of Batista’s Army were readily admitted on the ground 
that their training and availability made them desirable. Most of them were, 
in fact, typical of the career officers and conscripts who had made up Batista’s 
Army, which had been in large part the pre-Batista Army, and had not fought 
very hard for him. But the sadists and “criminals” among them had enabled 
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Castro to make the entire Army a by-word of shame and to disband it amidst 
a popular sigh of relief. Even on this unselective basis, moreover, the so- 
called invasion force did not amount to much. It numbered, I have been 
told, less than 1,000 until January 1961. In effect, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration dawdled along without a serious political or military policy for a 
revolution that was plunging from stage to stage at breakneck speed. 


4. ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 


HILE THIS setup was able to withstand Sanchez Arango’s walk-out, it 

was threatened from another direction. By the summer of 1960, a 
different kind of Cuban exile began to arrive in the United States. José 
Miré Cardona, the Cuban Premier in the first six weeks of Castro’s rule, 
sought asylum in July, and Manuel Ray, the former Minister of Public Works, 
went underground in May and left Cuba the following November. Except 
for his past association with the Castro regime, Miré Cardona was not noted 
for a radical social outlook, but Ray and others were unrepentant critics of 
Cuba’s former political and social order. They were representative of that 
portion of the 26th of July Movement which had taken Castro’s original pro- 
gram of democratic social reform seriously, had believed in him, and had 
reluctantly come to the realization that he was heading inexorably toward a 
form of Communist totalitarianism. They were not willing to repudiate all 
that had been done in Castro’s first months in power, but neither were they 
willing to tolerate at any price the surrender of all political and intellectual 
freedom. They organized the Movimiento Revolutionario del Pueblo 
(MRP) and their first manifesto stated: “To fight against the “fidelismo- 
comunista’ faction is not to fight against the Revolution for which thousands 
of Cubans gave their lives, but to redeem it from those who have betrayed it.” 

The influx of this group for the first time made the Left a serious rival 
of the Right and Center in the Cuban emigration. It did not take long for 
the other two wings to wake up to the threat and to launch a major political 
offensive at the newcomers. The issues may seem theoretical, but the impli- 
cations were not. 

Was the revolution betrayed? For the Right and a portion of the Center 
the answer was emphatically, No. They took the position that Fidel Castro 
and his closest aides had never been anything but, or anything better than. 
Communists, and that his revolution had always been Communist in char- 
acter. They treated the 26th of July Movement as if it had been and was 
a branch of or a cover for the official Communist party. They condemned any- 
one who had ever belonged to the Movement, and especially anyone who 
had occupied a post of some responsibility in Castro’s government, as unfit 
for decent Cuban political intercourse. 

I cannot pretend that I am a neutral bystander in this controversy because 
I have already written at some length on it. It has seemed to me that the 
merest acquaintance with Castro’s statements and promises before he took 
power demonstrates that he has used his power for altogether different ends. 
Like many arguments, however, this one may go on forever because the op- 
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posing sides tend to talk about different things. One side is really concerned 
with the inner intentions of Fidel Castro and his closest associates, especially 
his brother, Raul, and his political mentor, Guevara. I would not rule out the 
possibility that Fidel always knew where he was going, and the likelihood 
is much greater for the other two. But from the available evidence I strongly 
doubt it, at least in Fidel’s case, and I am mildly amused that his enemies 
on the farthest Right should attribute to him a political consistency and in- 
tegrity that he has done little to deserve. Whatever the answer to this ques- 
tion may prove to be, it will at most tell us something about Fidel, not about 
his entire Movement. 

For the 26th of July Movement was never homogenous, and the larger it 
grew in 1957 and 1958, the less homogeneous it became. It included those 
who merely wished to restore the constitution of 1940 and those who de- 
manded “a real social revolution.” It attracted those who admired and those 
who detested the United States. It took in fervent anti-Communists and ar- 
dent fellow-travelers. To hold this conglomeration together, Castro had 
progressively moderated his program and propaganda. By 1958, he had 
voiced little more than the traditional aspirations of the socially conscious, 
democratic-minded Cuban middle and working classes. He may not have been 
sincere, but many of those who followed him undoubtedly were. 

Those who insist that Castro has led a Communist revolution from the 
start have never thought through the implications of their position. The over- 
whelming majority of Cubans of all classes were admittedly pro-Castro in 
January 1959. If they wittingly supported a Communist revolution and 
knowingly preferred a Communist regime, the anti-Communist cause in 
Cuba was lost at the outset. But no one, least of all Fidel Castro, has even 
intimated that this was the case. He took special pains in the first months of 
his regime to assure the Cuban people that he was not a Communist; the 
organ of the 26th of July Movement conducted a war of words with the 
organ of the official Communist party; and the anti-Communists in his 
Cabinet made no secret of their views. All this may have been a blind, but 
it was a blind made necessary by the non-Communist character of the 
revolution. Whatever may have been Castro’s personal intent, it should 
not be confused with the entire anti-Batista rebellion which was much 
larger and broader than even the 26th of July Movement. 

Nevertheless, Castro’s ex-associates in exile were met with a furious cam- 
paign which accused them of something called Fidelismo sin Fidel. It is 
not clear how Fidelismo can exist without Fidel, since he has always been 
the essential charismatic ingredient that made it possible. And it is not clear 
what Fidelismo is, since it has been several different things in its relatively 
brief life. In its public expression, the Fidelismo of 1958 was only distantly 
related to the Fidelismo of 1960, and even less to the Fidelismo of 1961. 
But whatever Fidelismo sin Fidel may mean, it served the purpose of making 
the break with Castro’s regime by Ray, Pazos and the rest of the MRP 
seem superficial and untrustworthy. If Fidelismo was just the same or just 
as bad as Communism, it made them seem just the same or just as bad 
as Communists, with or without faith in Fidel. And yet, paradoxically, 
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they had broken with Fidel precisely because they had believed him when 
he used to say that Fidelismo and Communism were intrinsically different, 
and because they had refused to follow him into Communism. 

These controversies were not altogether theoretical. They were intimately 
related to a practical question of crucial importance—whether the under- 
ground in Cuba or the exiles in the United States should constitute the 
primary front in the struggle against Castro. For some, the underground 
came first, and the role of the exiles was mainly to assist and support it. 
For others, the exiles came first, and the underground had virtually no place 
in their plans. This choice between the underground and the exiles was one 
of the chief dividing-lines between the Left and the Right. The Left in- 
variably stressed the underground, the Right was almost exclusively in favor 
of the exiles, and there were elements of the Center in both camps. Those 
with an underground orientation could not hope to be effective in Cuba 
with the same type of program and propaganda that might appeal to many 
exiles in the United States. The underground had to live and work among 
Cubans who in the great majority had once believed in Castro and who were 
most likely to turn against him because he had disappointed them. Many 
of the exiles had never had any faith in Castro to lose, and he was just as 
obnoxious to them before taking power as after. 

Thus the war against Castro was inextricably bound up with the war 
among the exiles, and theoretical issues were inextricably bound up with 
practical implications. A debate over the “revolution betrayed” was also 
a dispute over the overthrow of Castro primarily by forces in Cuba or by 
forces in the United States. A decision to organize a relatively small, tightly 
controlled, professionally led invasion force was an expression both of 
American policy and of Cuban exile politics. 


5. THE FUSION 


EANWHILE, in Cuba itself another turning point was reached. I have 
M already suggested that a decisive step was taken in the fall of 1959 
with the arrest of Hubert Matos in October, the replacement of Ray, Pérez 
and Pazos in November, and the cruel punishment of Matos in December. 
American policy played a relatively minor role in this period. The crisis 
came from within Castro’s own 26th of July Movement and had been brewing 
from his first month in power. It was generated not by the United States 
but by the Communists, or rather by their sponsors and protectors in the 
Cuban government. 

The next major step came in the summer of 1960. Although it was far 
more closely related to actions taken by the United States and has received 
much more publicity, it was but another stage in a continuous process rather 
than an impulsive, unpremeditated beginning. 

The final rupture between Cuba and the United States was precipitated 
in June 1960 by the Cuban demand that three U.S.- and British-owned oil 
refineries in Cuba process two barge-loads of Soviet crude oil. The com- 
panies refused, and their refineries were quickly taken over. In July, after 








hesitating for months, the Eisenhower Administration suspended the 700,000 
tons that remained of Cuba’s total 1960 sugar quota of about 3 million 
tons. Cuba retaliated with a decree expropriating all enterprises and proper- 
ties wholly or partially owned by U.S. citizens or companies. Most of this 
expropriation was carried out in August, the rest in September. 

These events cannot be understood by themselves, and the “cause” of 
the wholesale expropriation of American property was only superficially 
the oil and sugar disputes. The Cuban government had not been paying 
the three companies for over two years and had piled up a huge debt of 
$16 million for oil imports and $60 million for previous refining. The com- 
panies had given up hope of ever getting their money back and expected to 
be taken over anyway.* Indeed, the oil companies accounted for only a small 
portion of the U.S. credits extended to the Castro regime, the total of which 
amounted to over $200 million. 

As for the sugar quota, the Cuban attitude had been stated by the clair- 
voyant Guevara early in March 1960: “There is some talk about lowering 
the Cuban sugar quota, indeed, of suspending it altogether. The sooner the 
better. For Cuba, it is a symbol of colonialism. We shall be better off with- 
out imperialist yokes.” After that, it was a tussle between the Castro regime 
and the Eisenhower Administration to see which could maneuver the other 
into providing the best alibi and bearing the most blame for lowering or 
suspending the quota. I doubt that the Eisenhower Administration came off 
best in this contest, but I am also skeptical that more adroit tactics would 
have changed anything fundamentally, 

Moreover, Castro’s wave of expropriation did not stop with American- 
owned companies. On October 13, 1960, at one blow, Law No. 890 na- 
tionalized 376 all-Cuban enterprises, including 18 distilleries, 5 breweries, 
4 paint factories, 61 textile factories, 16 rice mills, 11 movie theatres and 13 
department stores. Some, as in the case of the well-known Bacardi company, 
had supported Castro against Batista. The Castro regime expropriated over 
3 million acres of U.S.-owned land, but soon afterward also expropriated 
almost as much Cuban-owned land. The expropriation of foreign properties 
was clearly only a part of a much larger transformation, and the latter 
cannot be accounted for by the refusal of three oil companies to refine 
some Soviet oil or the suspension of 700,000 tons of the sugar quota, the 
total elimination of which none other than Guevara had demanded “the 
sooner the better.” : 

Nationalization had never been in Castro’s program, except for the electric 
and telephone companies, and by 1958 he had even changed his mind, or 
at least said he had, about them. In the fall of 1960, he nationalized on a 
scale that had appeared inconceivable that very spring. No one reading the 
Cuban press or speaking to anyone in the regime could have anticipated it. 
If this was the transition from the “bourgeois-democratic” to the “proletarian” 
stage of the revolution, the Cuban proletariat had little or nothing to do 





3. The Cuban case was based on the Mineral Fuel Law of 1938, which required foceign-oyact 
refineries to process Cuban crude petroleum. The companies replied that this law referred only to 
oil taken from Cuban soil. 
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with it. The Castro Movement had never considered itself socialist, and had 
never, therefore, advocated socialism or conducted any socialist education. 
Nor had the official Communists been demanding nationalization or in- 
timating that the time had come for socialism in Cuba. The Cuban trade 
unions were certainly not the repositories of socialist faith. First came 
“socialism,” and then the proletariat was told how lucky it was to have it. 

Such transition as there was took place wholly in the top leadership of 
Castro’s regime. The bellwether, as always, was Guevara. At the end of 
July 1960, he informed a youth congress in Havana that the Cuban revolu- 
tion was “Marxist.” He reiterated this thought in an article published in 
the official organ of the Cuban armed forces, Verde Olivo, in October. Then, 
on November 7, at a celebration in Havana of the Bolshevik Revolution, a 
trade union leader, José Maria de la Aguilara, ventured that it was time to 
say without fear “that we are marching inexorably towards socialism in our 
country.” These brief and isolated statements exhaust the references to 
“Marxism” or “socialism” in 1960. They indicate that something was going 
on in the top echelons of the Castro leadership, but as usual, Fidel Castro 
himself waited for the right occasion before committing himself, a very 
different matter from the naive notion that the occasion caused him to 
commit himself. 

The summer of 1960 also introduced a new stage in Soviet-Cuban rela- 
tions. In July, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev threatened to retaliate with 
Soviet rockets if Cuba were attacked, a commitment which he later qualified 
as “really symbolic.” By the end of the month, Fidel Castro announced the 
arrival of the first automatic rifles from Czechoslovakia. By November 8, 
he exulted: “We have acquired arms, much arms, much more of them than 
the mercenaries and the imperialists have imagined.” Guevara made another 
long pilgrimage to the East in October-December 1960 and on his return 
explained, with his usual brutal candor, what had motivated the Soviet bloc 
to sign up for large quantities of Cuban sugar. The Soviets produced so 
much sugar themselves that they did not need any from Cuba, he said, but 
they were willing to give the Cubans advantageous terms for “political” 
reasons. * 

And economic aid was not the only thing the Soviets were willing to 
give for “political” considerations. At a parade in Havana on January 2, 
1961, the full range of arms shipments from the Soviet bloc was put on 
display—heavy tanks, 55 mm. and 105 mm. cannon, truck-drawn field 
artillery, mortars, rocket launchers, anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns and 
automatic weapons. On March 4 Castro declared that “Cuba can obtain 
mountains on mountains of Communist arms,” and “Cuba now has more 
thousands of tons of arms than a year ago.” These weapons, and the training 
that went with them, had obviously resulted from more “political” agree- 
ments reached many months before. 

The “politics” of the trade agreements and arms shipments was internal 
as well as external. This aspect of the new situation can also be traced back 


4. Obra Revolucionaria, 1961, No. 2. 
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to the summer of 1960. In August 1960, at the Eighth Congress of the PSP, 
General Secretary Blas Roca set forth the perspective of “complete union,” 
of “fusion,” of all the revolutionary forces “in a single movement.” At the 
end of October, as the first installment of fusion, the youth divisions of 
the PSP and the 26th of July Movement merged to form the Jovenes Rebeldes 
(Young Rebels). In December, at the meeting of the Communist parties in 
Moscow, Guevara mentioned the prospect of a “united party” in Cuba. 

To help the merger along, Blas Roca and Fidel Castro said mea culpa 
to atone for their old sins against each other. The Communists had to live 
down their former contempt for Castro’s assault on the Moncada Barracks 
in 1953 as a “petty-bourgeois putsch.” At the Eighth Congress, Blas Roca 
made amends by giving Fidel credit for seeing the possibilities of, and taking 
the practical steps toward armed struggle to overthrow the Batista dictator- 
ship. 

Fidel had a similar problem. Once upon a time—on May 21, 1959, to 
be exact—he had distinguished his revolution from capitalism and Com. 
munism, the one because it “killed people with hunger,” the other because 
it suppressed their liberties, “the liberties which are so dear to man.” The 
human being, he had proclaimed, was being sacrificed in both the capitalist 
and Communist states, and Cuba intended to make its own “autochthonous” 
revolution, as distinctive as its music. These words, and others like them, 
were characteristic of his first months in power; a proud and even arrogant 
Castro used to insist that the Cuban revolution had its own superior ideology. 
For the Communists the memory rankled, and something had to be done 
before a “complete union” could be sanctified. 

On February 1 of this year, the Italian Communist organ, [’Unita, pub- 
lished an interview with Castro of unusual significance. One of the questions 
asked by its correspondent in Havana, Arminio Savioli, was: “Major, what 
is your opinion of the Partido Socialista Popular, the party of the Cuban 
Communists?” 

Castro replied: “It is the only Cuban party that has always clearly pro- 
claimed the necessity for a radical change of structure, of social relationships. 
It is also true that at first the Communists distrusted me and us rebels. It 
was a justified distrust, an absolutely correct position, ideologically and 
politically. The Communists were right to be distrustful because we of the 
Sierra, leaders of the guerrillas, were still full of petty-bourgeois prejudices 
and defects, despite Marxist reading. The ideas were not clear to us, though 
we wanted with all our strength to destroy tyranny and privileges. Then we 
came together, we understood each other, and began to collaborate. The 
Communists have given much blood, much heroism, to the Cuban cause. 
Now we continue to work together, loyally and fraternally.” 

This new note of ideological inferiority was struck again in a carefully 
prepared speech by Castro on March 25. The occasion was also typical of 
the new era. The International Organization of Journalists, a Communist 
group with headquarters in Prague, recently awarded its annual prize to 
Revolucion, the organ of the 26th of July Movement, or what remains of 
it. In celebration of the event, Hoy, the official Cuban Communist organ, 
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sponsored a banquet for more than 2,000 people in honor of Revolucion 
at which the Premier was the main speaker. One passage harked back to the 
past in the same curiously apologetic and even guilty way. 

“The Revolution was beginning,” Castro recalled. “It was a process that 
had to go on for a long time; it had to go on step by step. It was weak 
in its origins; it was above all weak in the ideological sphere. The leaders 
of the Revolution had great support among the people, the Revolution in 
itself had an extraordinary amount of sympathy, for what it had cleared 
away, not for what it had done; but, ideologically, the Revolution was weak.” 

And, in a public address in Havana on March 13, in the presence of 
Premier Castro, the Cuban Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Faure Chomon, 
declared: “We and the Communists will march together.” He added: “The 
students of tomorrow will say how the people of Cuba made itself Com- 
munist, and we will see how all the peoples of Latin America shall be 
Communist.”® 

There has always been but one real party in Castro’s Cuba, the Com- 
munist PSP, but it was not good form until recently to show too much 
deference or attribute too much prominence to it publicly. All that has 
changed since the summer of 1960. The old-time Communist leaders, Blas 
Roca, Juan Marinello, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Anibal Escalante, Lazaro 
Pena and the rest, all products of the school of Stalinism for a quarter of 
acentury, formerly content to work in the background, have stepped forward 
to claim their due. The members of the PSP’s Buré Ejecutivo, or Politburo, 
have been busy addressing a new type of audience—of Government em- 
ployes.© The former Communist head of the Cuban Confederation of Labor 
(CTC), Lazaro Pena, has again visibly emerged as the strong man of its 
top leadership.” Verde Olivo was always considered the most openly Com- 
munist of the official Government organs, but now the popular magazine. 
Bohemia, is running it a close second. A feature article on Juan Marinello 
referred to him and Blas Roca as “pupils of the greatest university of all: 
the marvelous university of Marxism-Leninism.”® 

One more sign of the times in Cuba was the fate of a book. The well- 
known bookshop in Hanava, Libreria Venecia, had ordered copies of 
Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago in a Spanish translation published in 
Buenos Aires. The books arrived, but the owner of the shop, Ricardo del 
Campo Gord6én, received a notice that they had been seized as counter- 
revolutionary literature. He no longer sells books in Cuba.’ Until a few 


5. Bohemia (Havana), March 19, 1961. 

6. Revolucién, March 24, 1961, for range oy devoted a column and a half to a talk on economic 
planning by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez to the officials and employes of the National Institute of 
Sports, Physical Education and Recreation, at which its Director General presided. Another column 
and a half reported a lecture by Anibal Escalante, Executive Secretary of the PSP, on “The Cuban 
Revolution, Its Character and Its Development” to employes and officials of the Ministry of Finance. 

7. Bohemia, March 26, 1961, carried an article on the CTC, accompanied by photographs of six 
leaders. The picture of Lazaro Peiia led all the rest. At the recent ee Day parade in Havana, 
he marched in the first line, next to Minister of Industries Guevara, President Dorticés, Premier 
Castro and Blas Roca, in that order. 

8. Bohemia, March 26, 1961. (The owner and editors of the original Bohemia went into exile 
and now publish Bohemia Libre in New York and Caracas.) 

9. Far more interest in this incident was displayed in Mexico, where the press reported it widely. 
than in the United States or Europe, though an interview with Ricardo del Campo Gordén appeared 
in Avance (Miami), April 21, 1961. 
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months ago, observers in Havana were impressed with the open display of TI 
books like The God That Failed and Milovan Dijjilas’ The New Class. Bu § {5 
the purge of this “subversive” literature has almost been completed, and fe °! # 
now the visitor is impressed by the place of honor given to the works of © the 3 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev in the bookshop of the Govern. © in € 
ment-owned Imprenta Nacional in the lobby of the hotel Habana Libre @ litic 
(formerly the Hotel Hilton) .'° or 

Early this year, also, a major change in agricultural policy was introduced) V®® 
Hitherto, the so-called cooperatives had received the most attention and | duct 
publicity. They are now being swiftly overtaken by another innovation, ‘YP 
Granjas del Pueblo or People’s Farms, closely modeled on the Soviets’ © that 
sovkhos or state farm system. They are such deliberate imitations that, I 
according to Premier Castro in a speech on January 21, Cuba is importing § of d 
1,000 Soviet instructors for the granjas and sending 1,000 Cuban farm the 
youth to Russia to learn Soviet agricultural methods. A report on May 17) # I 
by Captain Antonio Niiiez Jiménez, Executive Director of the Agrarian Com 
Reform Institute (INRA), revealed that the cooperatives had already taken | then 
second place to the granjas in area; the granjas now cover 6,567,426 acres | Whi 
or 29.16 per cent of all productive land, and the cooperatives only 2,664,000 | 8 
acres or 11.83 per cent of the productive land. The cooperatives are still | his 
ahead in manpower, 122,448 to 96,498, but at the present rate of growth, radi 
the granjas will soon forge ahead in this respect, too. In any event, the | ?°W 
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cooperatives are so tightly controlled by INRA that they could and probably |“ 
will be easily transformed into granjas whenever the Castro regime pleases [ with 
to go all the way. s P 

And Castro’s Cuba even has its equivalent of the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939. F I 
Rumors of a deal between Castro and his arch-enemy, Generalissimo Rafael 7 thar 
Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, began to spread last year. One — “°" 
Dominican radio station suddenly started to specialize in pro-Castro and anti- soil 
United States propaganda. Then, in a speech on January 6, the deal was con- [ a 
firmed by Guevara who publicly referred to Trujillo as “now our friend.” = 

F 


Indeed, Trujillo intends to give Castro some competition as the exemplar | 


of Caribbean socialism. On May Day, the official Dominican Radio Caribe | ” 


announced that Trujillismo was “the vanguard of socialism” and claimed | P 
credit for having taken that road before Cuba. F = 
As one of this year’s winners of the Lenin Peace Prize, Fidel made a speech | re 
on May 19 in which he showed how far he had travelled politically by burst- [ ieee 
ing out: “Glory to our José Marti! Glory to Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin!” f 4 
One reason for these developments was suggested by Castro himself in | ve 


his interview in Unita, He was asked: “What has the Socialist camp con- 
tributed to the Cuban revolution?” To which he replied: “My boy, what | - 
would have happened to us if Khrushchev had not sent us oil, if he had 

not bought our sugar? And if the Czechoslovaks had not sent us the arms to Pe 


defend ourselves? And machines, spare parts, technicians?”’'’ i a 
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10. Fritz René Allemann, “‘Die Revolution der Bartigen,” De Monat, April 1961 
11. Obra Revolucionaria, 1961, No. 2. 
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The economic agreements, the arms shipments and the piecemeal political 
fusion were not separate, unrelated events; they were interconnected aspects 
of a single, simultaneous process. Of the three, the last undoubtedly signifies 
the most. As long as Castro maintained even a nominal political independence 
in Cuba, his foreign relations might be distinguished from his internal po- 
litical position. This distinction has been fading to the vanishing point. What- 
ever the nascent “united party” may be called, it will merely be an enlarged 
version of the official Communist party. It will, in effect, represent the in- 
duction of the top-ranking Fidelistas into the PSP. It would not be too 
surprising to learn, judging from Castro’s obeisance to Communist ideology, 
that this step has already been taken. 

] cannot suppress the feeling that the new self-critical Fidel is totally out 
of character. Whatever may be the reasons for submitting to the ideology of 
the party, he can hardly transfer his mystique to it, and it still needs him 
at least as much as he needs it. Yet Castro’s newborn humility before the 
Communists is not merely a pose. He enjoyed the greatest advantage over 
them in the years of struggling for power, less and less after winning power. 
While they were still timidly advocating “clean, democratic elections” to 
get rid of Batista,’* he celebrated force and force alone. But in that period, 
his political program betrayed little originality; it was, if anything, less 
radical than that put forward by Grau San Martin in 1933. Since Castro took 
power without a real ideology, a real army or a real party, he could con- 
ceivably have survived without them only by making his power consistent 
with his promises, and thus holding his original backing together. But this 
is precisely what he chose not to do. 

In the Communist-style state which he established in Cuba in less time 
than it took the Bolsheviks in Soviet Russia—80 per cent of the Cuban 
workers are now employes of the state—a new ideology, a new army and 
a new party were urgently needed. For all his old boasts that the Cuban 
revolution was unlike any other and needed no ideology, army or party, 
Castro has turned to all three for survival, and they are painfully familiar 
and not at all the seemingly fresh, innocent experiments that so enamoured 
sympathetic observers in the past. 

Fidel Castro must certainly be ranked with the greatest pseudo-messiahs 
of the century, but no one is likely to mistake him for a creative political 
thinker. For a long time, he has been dependent on the superior intellect 
of Guevara who, unlike his nominal chieftain, never wastes words unneces- 
sarily and should always be taken seriously. Guevara once told Mme. Simone 
de Beauvoir that he would “spend hours explaining a complex economic 
problem to Fidel,” who would then successfully boil it down to half an hour 
on television the next day. This is the inestimable gift of the popularizer 
“42, The rice Cuba has paid for the Soviet bloc’s economic “aid” brings to mind the words 
tecently spoken by the great Peruvian revolutionary, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, now the object 
of indecent abuse in the official Cuban press: “You ask me what difference is there between our 
getting a loan from Russia or from the United States? Imperialism in its economic form—in the 
movement of capital—is the same: both must be paid for. But the political consequences are different. 
The economic imperialism of totalitarianism brings totalitarianism with it, The economic imperialism 


of democracy allows us to keep democracy.” 
13. Declaration of the National Committee, signed by Marinello and Blas Roca, June 28, 1958. 
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and demagogue, not the genius of an original social revolutionary, and both 
Castro’s strength and weakness explain his usefulness and subservience to 
the Communists. 

There is room for argument about the reasons for the virtually complete 


It may be debated whether this is a good or bad thing. But the willful blind. 





ness still flaunted on this subject passes understanding. The assurance last 


September by Paul Johnson in the British weekly, New Statesman, that “in 
the future perspective of the Sixties” Fidelismo and Communism were “na- 
tural enemies” seemed a somewhat excessively hazardous way of insisting 
that there were differences between the two, and one was tempted to admire 


much has happened since last September, as I have indicated, and one never 
expected to see such obstinate refusal to face reality turn up in the same place 
again. Blas Roca had thought the time had come to send forth auguries 
of “complete union” and “fusion.” Fidel had swallowed his pride and had 
genuflected before the Communists’ ideological superiority. Faure Chomon 
had put not only the people of Cuba but all the peoples of Latin America 
in the Communist camp. Yet, the leading editorial in the New Statesman of 
April 28, 1961, could brush aside the belief that Cuba “is already a center 
for Communist subversion” as a “wild over-simplification.” 

One wonders what would convince the New Statesman that Castro and 
the Communists have all but in name achieved the “complete union” that 
Blas Roca called for. And if it were convinced, would it make any differ. 
ence? The implication of all this sensitivity about Fidel’s dalliance with the 
Communists is that there might be something sinful about it. But, somehow, 
it never turns out that way. Whatever relations Fidel has had with the 
Communists, his sympathizers and apologists have had no trouble justifying 
or explaining them away. What the New Statesman will say if it changes its 
mind about the “wild over-simplification” remains to be seen.’* 


6. SIGNS OF CHANGE 


N THE SUMMER and fall of 1960, while great changes were taking place 
i Cuba, the United States was preoccupied with the election campaign 
and change of administrations. The new Administration was far from a 
free agent, as a result of the extreme anti-Castro position assumed by 
John F. Kennedy in the campaign and of the actions taken by his predecessor, 
especially the rupture of diplomatic relations in January 1961. Nevertheless, 


14. The self-righteousness of some British publications on the Cuban question has long been one 
of the more amusing curiosities of the recent past, After the United States had declared an embargo 
on all arms to Cuba in March 1958—an action which undoubtedly hastened Batista’s downfall, even 
if it was not basically responsible for it—Great Britain stepped into the breach as one of Batista’s 
main arms suppliers. British planes and tanks were delivered to Batista’s forces precisely during 
the period of the American embargo, and questions were raised about them in the House of Commons, 
Among the British magazines which did not bother to protest, or even to comment, on this phase, 
somewhat nearer home, of the struggle against Batista were Time and Tide and the New Statesman 
The latter published a report on Cuba on the eve of Batista’s downfall by “A Latin American 
Correspondent” who wrote these whimsical words: ‘Fidel Castro is as opportunistic as Batista.” 
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a reexamination of United States policy vis-a-vis Cuba was under- 
taken. 

On one level, changes occurred. The most notable, on the Cuban exile 
side, was the formation in March 1961 of the Cuban Revolutionary Council, 
headed by Dr. José Miré Cardona. While the former American policy had 
favored the centrist FRD, the new Revolutionary Council was based on 


| both the FRD and MRP, a distinct shift to the left. The Council’s Declaration 

' of April 9, 1961, clearly reflected this political shift. “We are not, nor could 

» we be counterrevolutionaries,” it asserted. “We were revolutionists who 

| fought against the previous regime, which had impoverished the whole 

© country for the benefit of a minority lusting for gold and power. It is with 

> the same convictions that we now oppose the present regime, which has 
> betrayed our country and plunged it into chaos.” 


Another passage stated: “Let there be no mistake. During the immediate 
post-revolutionary period some ideals of the people, which were a part of 


| the national goal, were achieved. It will be necessary to incorporate them 
» into the provisions of the Constitution. There will be no going back to a 
| past which we all oppose—neither Communism nor reaction. 


2915 


The second evidence of a change was the so-called White Paper on Cuba 


' issued by the State Department. This document defined the “grave and 


urgent challenge” of Castro’s Cuba as follows: “The challenge results from 


| the fact that the leaders of the revolutionary regime betrayed their own 
' revolution, delivered that revolution into the hands of powers alien to the 

hemisphere, and transformed it into an instrument employed with calculated 
| effect to suppress the rekindled hopes of the Cuban people for democracy 
» and to intervene in the internal affairs of other American Republics.” 


The U.S. document also interpreted the “betrayal” in the same sense as 


the Declaration of the Revolutionary Council: “The positive programs 
' initiated in the first months of the Castro regime—the schools built, the 
' medical clinics established, the new housing, the early projects of land 
» reform, the opening up of beaches and resorts to the people, the elimination 


of graft in government—were impressive in their conception; no future 


' Cuban government can expect to turn its back on such objectives. But so 
' far as the expressed political aims of the revolution were concerned, the 
- record of the Castro regime has been a record of the steady and consistent 
| betrayal of Dr. Castro’s pre-revolutionary promises; and the result has been 
- tocorrupt the social achievements and make them the means, not of libera- 


tion, but of bondage.” 

On paper, the line had clearly veered to the left. The change was taken 
seriously not only by the Left-wing MRP but by the Right-wing Cuban 
exiles who immediately stepped up their campaign against the “revolution 
betrayed” and Fidelismo sin Fidel. The organ of the extreme Right, Diario 
de la Marina, went into paroxysms of rage and vituperation not only against 


» the ex-Fidelistas but against the “leftists in the State Department” and “the 


15, The full text in English was published in the New York Times, April 9, 1961. 
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SOciALIsts in Washington.”'* All those groups which had been left out of, 
or would not come into, the Revolutionary Council, many of them on the 
Right, met together at the end of March 1961 and formed a Junta Revolu. 
cionaria de Liberacion Nacional, with Aureliano Sanchez Arango as Secre. 
tary General. 

The practical implications of the Declaration of the Revolutionary Couneil 
and the White Paper of the State Department were, indeed, incompatible 
with the Right-wing policy of a small, professionally trained. tightly con. 
trolled invasion force to “liberate” Cuba from the outside, As late as 
January 1961, Dr. Miro Cardona, after predicting that a “general uprising” 
was fast approaching, was asked: “But is that enough? Will there have 
to be an invasion?” To which he replied: “After the uprising. there will have 
to be a military decision on whether to help the people with a mass invasion 
or with a continuation of the infiltration by specially trained men. It is im- 
possible at this point to decide whether a mass invasion will be necessary,”" 
This emphasis on the internal uprising as the primary front in the anti-Castro 
struggle was a fundamental tenet of the Left wing.'® 

But what to do with the relatively small, professionally trained, tightly 
controlled invasion force that had been inherited from the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration? In January 1961, recruiting started once more and about 
500 more men were added. for a total of less than 1,500. Again, little 
political differentiation was made in the selection of recruits. This very lack 
of discrimination, however, was indirectly responsible for influencing the po- 
litical composition of the force. Many former members and even officers of 
the rebel army were available in the emigration. But most of them would not 
fight alongside former members of Batista’s Army and police, and certainly 
would not serve under them. | have been told that the ex-Batistianos made up 
only about 15 per cent of the total but that their percentage went up sharply in 
the leadership. In one of the Guatemalan camps with about 300 men, it has 
been reported, one ex-Batistiano officer was enough to cause 230 to go on 
strike. Nevertheless, the invasion force was broadly representative of the 
entire exile community—from Batistianos to the sons of Varona and Miro 
Cardona, from professional military cadre to idealistic young professionals. 


7. BEHIND THE INVASION 


HE PREPARATION for an “invasion” of Cuba was divulged in the Guate- 

malan paper, La Hora, as early as October 30 of last year, and it was 
then described as “well under way.” The alarm about the Guatemalan camps 
was first raised in the United States by a most unlikely source—the director 

















16. Diario de la Marina (Miami Beach) March 18, 1961, Also see the next three issues for more 
of the same. 

17. U.S. News & World Report, January 23, 1961. | é 

18. One figure who cannot be so easily classified is Dr. Aureliano Sanchez Arango, a long-time 
fighter against both Batista and Castro. He also had taken the position that the anti-Castro under- 
ground came first, and he had broken with the FRD on the issue of subservience to the CIA. But 
he has refused to have any dealings with anyone who had ever served under Castro, and he has 
strongly rejected the thesis of the “revolution betrayed.” In his latest phase, he believes that 
distinctions of Left and Right have lost their usefulness in the present Cuban situation. 
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and staff of the Hispanic American Report, published by the Institute of 
Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies at Stanford University. After 
some hesitation, the U.S. press went after the story and succeeded in making 
the camps an open secret without being able to dig out some of the vital 
details. Some of the figures, guessed at or planted, were ludicrously inflated, 
and they later contributed to the public misconception of the entire op- 
eration. 

But the Cuban exile leaders had been wrestling with their consciences 
about the relatively small force in the camps for a long time, and they knew 
how politically explosive it was. Before the negotiations for the Revolu- 
tionary Council could be consummated, a hitherto unpublished agreement 
entitled, “Confidential Bases of Unity Between the Frente Revolucionario 
Democratico and the Movimiento Revolucionario del Pueblo” (see Appendix, 
page 34) dated March 22, 1961, and signed by A. de Varona and M. Ray, 


was reached. Its second section, “Insurrectional Struggle,” reads: 


1. The Council which is formed as a consequence of this agreement 
must give maximum priority to the aid of the combatants who are al- 
ready inside Cuba fighting against the Communist oppressor. 

2. No person who held an objectionably responsible position with 
the criminal dictatorship of Batista can be admitted into any armed 
force which may be organized outside of Cuba. Because of the very 
harmful effect that any apparent utilization of these elements can 
have, both organizations agree that they must share the responsibilities 
of preventing even the use of these persons in the recruiting offices. 

3. The military commands of all the revolutionary forces which 
may be organized outside of Cuba must be in the hands of Cubans 
who give full guarantee to the President of the Council and to both 
groups (which sign this document) with respect to their integrity 
and understanding, their responsibilities and functions in a democratic 
society, their full deference to the authority of the Revolutionary 
Council during the insurrectional struggle and to the Civil Government 
of the Republic. 

4. The Revolutionary Council must immediately assume the responsi- 
bility that these criteria should fully prevail in the forces which are 
being organized. 


This document clearly embodied a point of view which made the under- 
ground in Cuba the primary front and sought to remove any possible taint 
of Batistismo from the invasion force organized outside of Cuba. In prin- 
tiple, there was no reason why Castro should not be opposed by forces in- 
side and outside Cuba, as Batista had been opposed. But the two forms 
of opposition could work against each other as well as with each other. 
Priority to the outside force could have a negative effect on the underground, 
which might be encouraged to wait for “liberation” from the outside. The 
inclusion of Batistianos in the invasion force would not sit as well with the 
Cubans in Cuba as with some of those in exile. And the political orientation 
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necessary for the underground struggle differed drastically from the political 
outlook, or lack of it, characteristic of the invasion force. 

The Revolutionary Council and the White Paper represented one side of 
the new Kennedy Administration’s policy, the invasion force the other side, 
and never the twain did meet. In the 12 days that elapsed between the 
Bases Confidenciales signed by Varona and Ray and the decision to send 
the invading force to Cuba, nothing had changed and, in so short a time, 
nothing could have changed. A real change of policy would have required 
a sharply reversed attitude toward the underground and a complete over- 
hauling of the invasion force. But on April 4, when President Kennedy and 
his chief advisers apparently made the final decision on the expedition, 
time was the one thing that could not be reversed or overhauled. A few 
more months of the Soviet bloc’s “mountains on mountains” of arms to 
Cuba made any new, long-range plan appear to be increasingly difficult and 
dangerous. Many of the Cuban exiles had been gripped by what may be 
called a “deadline fixation.” They were persuaded, and bent on persuading 
everyone else, that if Castro were not overthrown by March or April—or 
June, at the latest—he could never be overthrown. 

This frantic desperation that time was running out, combined with an in- 
tense conviction that there would never be a better time, may have been 
contagious, The notion that the “United States gathered together a few 
“mercenaries” for the invasion ludicrously misses the point. The Cuban 
exiles themselves exerted a tremendous pressure for quick action, and their 
only apprehension was of the lengths to which the United States might go 
to help them. In the training camps, a similar mood prevailed, and the option 
seemed to be to use the force, such as it was, or to disband it. In effect, 
without starting over again, the Kennedy Administration was_ basically 
limited to the policies and instrumentalities of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

Only one important change seems to have been made in the old plan, 
which apparently had provided for “air cover” by American planes while 
the Cubans secured a beachhead. President Kennedy decided against any 
direct American participation in the attack, including aerial support, and 
refused to change his mind after the exile pilots had lost control of the air 
on the second day of the invasion. The American policy seems to have been 
to train, finance and equip the exiles, but to require them to do their own 
fighting. This was not very different, in substance, from what the Soviel 
bloc has done on a vastly greater scale for Castro’s forces. 

In the end, however, the Cuban Revolutionary Council served as a fig 
leaf for the invasion, Maximum priority was given to the outside invasion 
force, not to the Cuban underground. Objectionable personnel were admitted 
and not weeded out of the invasion force. The Council was not in command 
of the situation, and its members were humiliated by those who were. 

On the surface, two different lines were pursued simultaneously, one fot 
the Revolutionary Council, another for the invasion force. The former im- 
plied that some re-examination had taken place in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion; the latter amounted to an expression of modified Nixonism. The differ- 
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ence between these two lines is the key to what was wrong with the con: 
ception, as well as the execution, of this invasion. 

The invasion force was given such absolute priority that the anti-Castro 
forces inside Cuba were virtually ignored. The inversion of the two was 
a crucial factor. By putting the invasion first, the Intelligence Agency could 
only guess at how far the popular rebellion against Castro had gone or what 
it was capable of doing. It was apparent, even from the speeches that Castro 
and Guevara had been making, that the Castro regime had been slipping in 
popular support for months, especially in the middle and working classes. 
But the opposition knew that it had made the least headway among the 
peasantry, the teenagers (all of whom carried weapons), a portion of those 
whose existence was wholly dependent on the all-embracing state machine, 
an indeterminate propaganda-drenched group in all classes and, of course, 
the committed Communists and hero-worshipping Fidelistas. The process 
of disenchantment could not be forced artificially and, in the nature of a 
repressive state, even those closest to Fidel had appeared to be loyal to him 
before their defection. A policy which called for an outside invasion first 
and an internal rebellion afterward could never be sure of any rebellion. 

Not only did the invasion come as a surprise but it discouraged the anti- 
Castro forces inside from doing anything until its nature and extent had 
become clear, and by then it was too late. No one would risk his life for an 
invasion that could not succeed because it was too small, or for an in- 
vasion that could succeed by itself because it had the full backing of the 
United States—and the latter was the first impression. Thus the invasion 
plan made the first stage of the battle a purely military one on a very 
limited terrain—a beachhead. It enabled Castro to concentrate overwhelming 
forces at a single point for a knockout blow. 

The other course would have been to put the rebellion first and to hold 
an invasion in reserve to support an already existing popular movement, as 
Miré Cardona had explained in January 1961 and as the Bases Confidenciales 
had implied in March. But the leaders of the Revolutionary Council were 
not strong or self-confident enough to insist in practice on what they had 
agreed in principle. Some went along with the invasion because they had 
for many months given it their blessings, and others because they did not 
wish to open themselves to the charge that they had stood in the way of 
a possible victory. The two operations—the political, exemplified by the 
Revolutionary Council, and the military, represented by the invasion force 
—were kept so far apart that at least one portion of the Council knew little 
about the details of the invasion. 

The situation in Cuba had been building up to some kind of popular 
explosion, but it could not be synchronized with the “deadline fixation,” 
both Cuban and American. There was, of course, no guarantee that there 
would ever be a large-scale popular rebellion against Castro; the existing 
policy, however, had for many months not even encouraged one, politically 
or practically; and there were no guarantees about anything else. As long 
as the United States did not wish to be dragged into full-scale intervention, 
the priority for the anti-Castro forces in Cuba was a matter of necessity, not 
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of choice, The Eisenhower Administration had not given the underground 
priority, and the Kennedy Administration ruled out full-scale intervention, 

Yet, short of the Castro regime’s collapse at the first blow from the out 
side, the invasion required a spontaneous outburst of popular support or an 
ever-increasing measure of American support. An invasion force which 
succeeded in overthrowing Castro without a demonstrative show of popular 
support could only have ruled Cuba in a state of perpetual civil war or as 
a thinly disguised American occupation. At best it would have postponed 
another outbreak of Fidelismo for a few months or years. At worst, it could 
have made Cuba into another Algeria. The alternative policy was formulated 
in the Bases Confidenciales, but never really put into practice. It is late, 
but not too late. 


8. THE MORNING AFTER 


AILURE, as well as success, can bring out fundamental attitudes and 
Sar not altogether clear in the course of the struggle, and the failure 
of Cochinos Bay has brought them out in many quarters more sharply than 
ever before. 

President Kennedy’s first reaction expressed a determination not to 
accept the defeat as final and an intention to rethink the whole problem posed 
by Cuba. Perhaps the most significant feature of his speech on April 20 was 
the suggestion that the parts played by arms and politics in such a crisis 
urgently needed re-examination. If he seriously follows up his remark that 
“too long we have fixed our eyes on traditional military needs,” more may 
have been gained from the Cuban defeat than lost. 

The Republicans have been somewhat inhibited from making political 
capital of the Cuban setback, despite the President’s willingness to assume 
full responsibility for it, because of its peculiarly bipartisan ancestry. If 
the Cuban venture had proved a success, the Republicans might not have 
been able to resist pointing out that the Democrats had merely carried out 
what they had prepared for them, as Nixon did not fail to point out in 
the case of the first American astronaut. 

Eisenhower’s sense of fair play and national interest made him a model 
of discretion in this difficult moment, but Nixon could not altogether resist 
temptation. The former Vice President hinted broadly that “more power” 
should have been committed in Cuba to compensate for the mistaken in- 
telligence estimates. This divergence may reflect more of a difference be- 
tween Eisenhower and Nixon than between Kennedy and Eisenhower. It has 
been credibly reported that Nixon once argued in favor of landing American 
forces in Cuba if the exiles could not make it on their own, and that Eisen- 
hower vetoed the proposal. 

Among the Cuban exiles, the defeat has had the effect of intensifying all 
those divisions which existed before. The Right and Center have been over- 
come by pessimism bordering on despair, and publicly or privately express 
their belief in direct U.S. intervention as the only salvation. On the other 
hand, the anti-Castro Left which had never believed in the precedence given 
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to an armed invasion under U.S. auspices has been confirmed in its view 
and holds it more strongly than ever. Because of this post-invasion schism, 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council has fallen apart. 

The invasion also provided Fidel Castro with the occasion for officially 
confirming the “socialist” character of the Cuban revolution. He actually 
did so for the first time on April 16, the day before the invasion, in a rather 
casual, mocking reference to the “imperialists”: “That is what they cannot 
forgive—that we should be here under their nose and that we have effected 
a socialist revolution under the very nose of the United States.” 

In his speech on May 1, however, he made the pronouncement somewhat 
more formally: “Our deeds have signaled to the world the birth of a 
patriotic democratic and socialist revolution.” What he meant by “socialist” 
he made sufficiently clear by hailing support from “the powerful socialist 
world, headed by the great Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China.” Since May 1, the “socialist revolution” in Cuba has become de 
rigueur for all means of communication in Cuba. 

Ché Guevara once invented the theory, since repeated by innumerable 
epigoni, that the United States was responsible for Castro’s actions or “re- 
sponses,” and presumably the latest coincidence between the frustrated in- 
vasion and Cuban “socialism” fits this pattern perfectly. A French writer, 
Claude Julien. has written a book in behalf of the view that the United 
States forced Castro to betray his own revolution to the Communists and 
Soviet Russia.'® 

It is not necessary to exculpate the United States of all blame or even 
alarge share of the blame for the recent history of Cuba to feel, as I do, 
that this thesis is mistaken, profoundly mistaken. Fidel Castro and his 
imer circle have never been innocent victims of circumstances; they have 
always been the engine of this revolution in perpetual motion; they have 
leaped at one pretext or another to do what they wanted to do; they have 
incessantly increased their power by taking the initiative against their 
enemies and relentlessly pressing the advantage. A revolutionary leader does 
not betray the fundamental character of his revolution because American 
oil companies refuse to refine Soviet oil or because the United States sus- 
pends a sugar quota that has been attacked as “a symbol of colonialism.” 
Ifhe is really committed to a new social order different from capitalism and 
Communism, he does not resist the one by capitulating to the other with the 
speed of a push-button operation. 

By waiting for the opportune occasion, every aggressive action can be 
made to appear in a defensive light, but history teaches us to look into 
the more obscure past for the deeper causes and motivations of such im- 
mediate and far-reaching “responses.” In this case, as I have suggested, 
the decisive moves were made behind the scenes in 1959, and only their 
consequences were put on public display in 1960 and 1961. 

No, Castro and his group have not merely been reacting to American 
moves, as if they were American puppets manqués, as if the United States 


®. La Révolution Cubaine, Julliard, 1961. 








always pulled the strings which forced them to do what they did not want 
to do or go where they did not want to go. This interpretation of the 
Castro revolution does not even do justice to its leader; it deprives him of 
any real control over his own revolution. There may be more than one way 
to explain why Castro betrayed the democratic revolution, and one of them 
is to blame the United States, but the betrayal is still no less a betrayal, | 
believe that the truth must be sought elsewhere, in the inner life and 
dynamism of Fidelismo. 


9. THE DAY OF RECKONING 


NLY THE ingenuous can still believe that Fidel Castro walked into a 

Communist trap or that he gave up the democratic road because the 
United States did not give him enough support in his early months in power, 
The Communists and Fidel walked toward each other, each with his eyes 
open, each filling a need in the other. The “trap theory” attributes a gullibility 
to Fidel which is again hardly fair to him. Official American offers might 
have embarrassed him a little more than the policy which respected his 
clearly understood preference for private rather than government forms of 
aid, but I fear that they would have accomplished little else. The $16 million 
credit which the oil companies extended to Castro’s Cuba did not save them 
from expropriation, and five or ten times that amount would not have bought 
them an indulgence. External circumstances influenced the Castro regime's 
methods and timing, but they did not determine its nature and direction. 

The ordinary Western mind can only with the greatest difficulty com- 
prehend the dynamism of this revolution. It was not made by a revolutionary 
party which had struggled for years to formulate an ideology and create an 
organization. It derives from 12 men who made their way to the Sierra 
Maestra mountains in December 1956—less than five years ago!—and in- 
creased in number to only 300 in May 1958—little more than three years 
ago! Their victory over Batista’s bloated Army and police was somewhat 
incredible, almost miraculous, and for them the miracles have not ceased. 

It does not seem more far-fetched that Cuba should set off a Latin Ameri: 
can revolution than that the tiny group in the Sierra Maestra should have 
set off a Cuban revolution. To this must be added the conviction that the 
Cuban revolution cannot be finally victorious without a Latin American 
revolution, and that a Latin American revolution cannot be finally victorious 
without a revolution in the United States—an eventuality to which Fidel 
has of late made frequent allusions, only half in jest. 

All this may be due to dizziness from success or illusions of grandeur, 
but the spirit of Fidelismo cannot be fathomed without taking it into account. 
The ideological and organizational vacuum of Fidelismo has been filled 
by Communism, which, in turn, has been given a new confidence and im 
petus by Fidelismo. As a result of this interpenetration, Cuba has begun 
to resemble every other Communist state in its essential political, economic 
and ideological conformation; the “humanistic” improvisations of Castro’s 
first year in power may soon seem just as far away as the Soviet’s New 
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Economic Policy of the 1920s seemed from Stalin’s forced collectivization 
in the 1930s. 

Whether the United States was wise to have suspended the sugar quota 
when it did is less important, in the long run, than that the suspension was 
the answer to a Fidelista prayer. The technique used to bring about the 
break of diplomatic relations—a 48-hour demand for a drastic reduction 
of U.S. Embassy personnel—was similar. The dictate faced the United 
States with the choice of bowing to an ultimatum or going a step further 
and getting the inevitable over with quickly. Short of utter capitulation, I 
cannot conceive of any U.S. policy that would have satisfied the souls of 
Fidel, Raul and “E] Che.” 

For those who desire, condone or ignore the Communist conquest of 
Cuba, the recent invasion presents no difficult problem. They can gloat over 
the failure or enjoy an orgy of Schadenfreude. Some can do so, however, 
only by deceiving themselves about the reality of Communist influence in 
Cuba. But the day of reckoning must come. At the present rate of Fidelista- 
Communist fusion, they will soon have to recognize that reality or risk 
making laughingstocks of themselves. And if they do not go along to the 
bitter end, they too will know what it means to be “betrayed” by Fidel 
Castro; he may even ridicule them on television if they should make nuisances 
of themselves complaining of their disillusionment. 

“Non-intervention” also presents them with no great problem. As long 
as the only intervention is by definition United States, everything becomes 
absurdly simple. But the Cuban revolution has never been that simple. It 
has never been contained within the borders of Cuba. In 1955, Castro used 
Mexico as the training ground for his invasion force. He set up an or- 
ganization in the United States to collect funds and recruit volunteers, In 
March 1957, President José Figueres of Costa Rica sent the first arms to 
Castro’s forces in the Sierra Maestra. To overthrow Batista, Castro accepted 
aid wherever he could get it. If the same stringent rules were applied to him 
as some are trying to apply to his present enemies, Batista might still be 
in power. 

Since 1959, Castro has been intervening flagrantly throughout Latin 
America. In November 1960, young anti-Castro Cubans broke into the Cuban 
Embassy in Lima, Peru, and forced the Chargé d’Affaires to give them a file 
of documents marked “Strictly Confidential.” Photostats of these documents 
have been published, and the then Secretary of the Embassy Andrés Quintin 
Noas, now in exile, has confirmed their authenticity. One letter, dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1960, from Ambassador Luis Ricardo Alonso to Rail Castro, reported 
the payment of $15,000 (427,500 Peruvian soles) to eight professors, 16 
newspapers and magazines, 15 labor unions and 10 political organizations, 
and another $15,000 to the Communist party in 13 Peruvian cities and 
towns. All the names and amounts were carefully recorded. As a result of 
this evidence, Peru broke diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

Intervention can take many forms—from the Castro regime’s vicious war 
of nerves against the admirable Administration of Governor Luis Mujfioz 
Marin in Puerto Rico to the Soviet bloc’s huge investment of arms and 








manipulation of a servile Cuban Communist party. Much of what passes 
for “non-intervention” in the Cuban civil war is, in practice, an acceptance 
of unilateral Soviet intervention. 

For those who do not desire or cannot ignore the Communist conquest 
of Cuba, the present situation poses difficult and complex problems. The 
invasion was indefensible in conception as well as execution, but much of 
the criticism has been transmuted into support or apologetics for Castro's 
regime. In the end, the most unfortunate result of the fiasco may be that 
the guilt arising out of it has sought an outlet in tolerance for and subtk 
identification with an onrushing totalitarianism. I have never heard an 
argument in favor of the Cuban dictatorship—from the uselessness of elec. 
tions to the mistreatment of the Cuban peasants who constituted about 
one-third of the nation—which could not be applied with slight modifica. 
tions to virtually every other country. Some of the criticisms of the in. 
vasion require at least as much criticism as the invasion itself.?° 

I cannot separate the politics of arms from the arms of politics. The 
politics of the arms that went into the invasion of Cochinos Bay made the 
failure a costly defeat and would have made the success a Pyrrhic victory. 
But to say this and no more is to doom in advance the prospect of any 
future anti-Castro opposition, even the most democratic. These arms were 
used badly, but any politics in Cuba today demands arms. Castro cannot 
be overthrown except by force, just as there was no other way to overthrow 
Batista. When Castro sentenced Matos to 20 years’ imprisonment, he served 
notice on all opposition to go underground and fight force with force or 
submit without a struggle. As long as there are men and women in Cuba 
who believe in civil liberties, representative government, land reform instead 
of Soviet-style state farms, freedom of expression, association with the 
democratic West, and free trade unions, there will be an underground and, 
despite the present setback, it will revive and grow. If no one else will 
provide the necessary conditions for its growth, Castro and the Communists 
will do so. 

But no anti-Castro movement can resist Russian tanks and Czechoslovak 
machine guns with sympathy alone. It would be more humane and more 
honest to advise any movement not to resist than to resist with bare hands. 
Castro’s democratic opponents have the right and the duty to obtain arms 
where they can, as Castro did and as other revolutionary movements have 
done. The United States can help, but a democratic Cuban opposition worthy 
of the name will accept arms or other assistance only on its own terms. 
Whatever the United States or any other power does or does not do must 
influence the situation in Cuba; the United States could remove its influence 


20. This is particularly true of the “Open Letter to President Kennedy” drafted by a few men: 
bers of the Harvard faculty and signed by 70 intellectuals in the Boston area, as published in 
the New York Times, May 10, 1961. If it were merely an anti-invasion appeal, I would have no 
quarrel with it. But it goes much farther afield and betrays such curious squeamishness in its 
references to the character of the Castro regime, such superficiality in its explanation of the “sharp 
increase in the power of the local Communist party” and such gullibility in its recommendations for 
detaching the Castro regime from the Communist bloc, that one wonders whether many of its 
distinguished signatories ever devoted much time or energy to a study of recent Cuban history. 
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oily by disappearing. Some forms of “non-intervention” are nothing more 
than acquiescence in someone else’s intervention; and some forms of “inter- 
vention” are so wrong and futile that they amount in their practical effect 
to non-intervention. 

In and through Cuba, I fear, we are reliving many of the problems that 
plagued us in the era of Hitler and Stalin. Hitler never permitted us to 
forget the crimes of the Versailles Treaty, the weaknesses of the Weimar 
Republic and the millions of unemployed. The Bolsheviks never permitted us 


| to forget the dark Tsarist past. The Lider Maximo never permits us to forget 


the evils of imperialism, the misdeeds of previous democratic governments 
and the poverty of the Cuban peasants. But the avenger of Versailles, the 
grave digger of Weimar and the savior of the unemployed was also a demonic 
uihilist who inflicted such degradation on his own people and infamies on 
other peoples that they cannot even now be uttered without sickening us. 
The absolute power of one party degenerated into the absolute power of 
one man, and that man degenerated into a psychopathic executioner of 
millions, among them his own comrades. The totalitarian disease in Germany 
and Russia did not strike in all its virulence at once; it crept up on its 
victims in stages; it came sugar-coated as national liberation and economic 
development. In the end, however, one thing mattered more than all else— 
the capacity for evil of these all-embracing, insatiable, suffocating tyrannies 
sew with their accretion of power. Each generation, it seems, must learn 
the lesson in its own way. Unfortunately, this lesson is always an expensive 
one. 
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APPENDIX 


CONFIDENTIAL BASES OF UNITY BETWEEN THE 
‘FRENTE REVOLUCIONARIO DEMOCRATICO’ AND THE 
‘MOVIMIENTO REVOLUCIONARIO DEL PUEBLO’* 


I. FUNDAMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


1. The person designated to preside over the Revolutionary Council will selec 
freely the members of the Council indispensable for the tasks in exile; the others 
will be selected in Cuba, inasmuch as the Revolutionary Council should be formed 
by persons in exile but also, in its majority, by persons fighting in Cuba when the 
[present] regime falls and who, for reasons of security, cannot be designated nov. 

2. Once the Communist tyranny collapses, the Council of Ministers of the Pro. 
visional Government will be formed by members with portfolio to carry out the 
exclusive function of government and by six to ten members without portfolio who, 
jointly with the members with portfolio, will exercise the legislative function. 

3. These members without portfolio will be designated by the President of the 
Revolutionary Council who will select them from lists of three names submitted 
by each revolutionary group. 

4. This Revolutionary Council will assume the functions of the Provisional Govern. 
ment when it moves to Cuba. 


INSURRECTIONAL STRUGGLE 


1. The Council which is formed as a consequence of this agreement must give 
maximum priority to the aid of the combatants who are already inside Cuba fighting 
against the Communist oppressor. 

2. No person who held an objectionably responsible position with the criminal 
dictatorship of Batista can be admitted into any armed force which may be or 
ganized outside of Cuba. Because of the very harmful effect that any apparent 
utilization of these elements can have, both organizations agree that they must share 
the responsibilities of preventing even the use of these persons in the recruiting 
offices. 

3. The military commands of all the revolutionary forces which may be organized 
outside of Cuba must be in the hands of Cubans who give full guarantee to the 
President of the Council and to both groups (which sign this document) with 
respect to their integrity and understanding, their responsibilities and functions in a 
democratic society, their full deference to the Authority of the Revolutionary Council 
during the insurrectional struggle and to the Civil Government of the Republic. 

4. The Revolutionary Council must immediately assume the responsibility that 
these criteria should fully prevail in the forces which are being organized. 


AGRARIAN REFORM 


Both groups declare that they will take steps to reach an agreement within the next 
two weeks on the effective form of prohibiting /atifundia, as a consequence of which 
a fundamental criterion would be established to avoid harmful conflicts at the 
initiation of the Provisional Government. 


New York, March 22, 1961 


For the FRD For the MRP 
A. DE VARONA M. Ray 


“Unofficial translation. 
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